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«* Legimus aliqua ne legantur.”” ' §, Aveusr. 
We read fome things that others may not, 








Art. I. Tragadiarum delefius: Hercules Furens, Alcefiis, 
Furipidee , et Trachinia Sophoclea; Tom I. lon Euripidea; 
Philocietes, Sophoclea 5 et Eumenides, A:fchylea; Tom I], in 
Scholarum ufum edidit et itlluftravit Gilbertus Wakefield, A.B. 
8vo. 148. Egerton. 1795. 


O Mr. Wakefield’s claffical labours, we always attend 
with fingular pleafure ; and if the time which has elapfed 
fince the publication of his work, fhould be thought incon- 
filtent with this declaration, we mutt intreat our readers to con- 
fider, that, from its peculiar nature, a ready and prompt deci- 
fion would be neither juft to Mr. Wakefield, nor creditable to 
ourfelves. A feleGion from the works of the three great tra- 
gic writers, not only confifting of plays often corrupt in the 
text, but publifhed by an editor remarkable for his boldnefs in 
conjectural criticifm, calls for a large portion of time, and for 
an 
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an intenfe degree of exertion, before we fhould find ourfelves 
able to exhibit a diftinét view either of its defeéts or its excel. 
lenctes. Many f{ubjeéts were to be examined, which, to the 
rind of Mr. W. were become more familiar, by his editorial 
office, than they were to our own. Many books were to be 
confulied, which it was not always in our power to infpeé at 
the moment. In fulfilling the duty we owe to the public, we 
could not venture to let our examination be confined to the 
book itfelf, but in order to eftimate its comparative, as well as 
its abfolute merits, we endeavoured to form an accurate judg. 
ment of the commendation, which may be due to other fcholars, 
who have travelled in the fame intricate paths of erudition. 

Of many publications which come before us, the general 
tendency may be collected, and even the general merits appre- 
ciated, by a view of fome detached parts. A mind invigoe 
rated by long practice, decides quickly on the appropriate me- 
rit of a pamphlet, and perhaps even of the charaéteriltic ex- 
cellencies of atranflation. In the higher departments of lites 
rature, the impartiality of an hiftorian may be determined, by 
referring his account of fome particular events to the moft au- 
thentic fources of informstion. From the force of imagery, 
the embellifhments of diction, and the modulation of verfe, 
found in a few fpecimens, we may afcertain the rank to which 
a poet is entitled among the fons of Pindar or Homer. Far 
different is the cafe, when we are called upon to decide about a 
claflical produétion like the prefent. Almoft in every page we 
felt our minds fluctuating between the perplexities of an un- 
found text, and the fuggeltions of emendatory criticifm. In 
fome paflages, the obfcurity of the original is enlivened by no 
chearing light from explanation or correction. A tremulous 
and dubious gleam of fenfe is now and then caft upon others, 
and, in fome few, the darknefs is at length difpelled by the fa- 
gacity of conjecture, or the luminoufnefs of interpretation. 
The reviewer is, in fat, expofed to all the embarraffments 
which the editor himfelf has experienced. Many a time we 
admitted the certainty of an emendation, which a more ma- 
ture invelligation afterwards induced us to rejeét ; and many a 
time have we paufed in the hope, that what to-day was invol- 
ved in darknefs impenetrable, would to-morrow open upon our 
view by frefh perufal of the original writers, or freth compari- 
fon between the arguments of contending critics. 

In the addrefs to the reader prefixed to the firft volume, Mr. 
W. ftates, that he has collected the plays rclating to Hercules 
into one book, and that having in view the improvement of 
young men, he has chofen thofe plays which are lealt read in the 
fchools, and moft recommended by their novelty. In placing 
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the Hercules Furens firft, and the Alceftis next to it, he meant 
to follow a chronological order, and he has alfo difcriminated 
the peculiar beauties of each. In {peaking of the Trachinians, 
he draws a (hort comparifon between Sophocles and Euripides, 


at in the peculiar (tructure of their verfe, and the peculiar beau- 
we ties of their di€tion. His notes on Sophocles are, it feemsy 
he more copious than thofe of Euripides, and for this circumitance 
as he accounts, by ftating, that he felt it incumbent upon himfelf 
lye to make the utmoit exertions, ‘¢ ut aliqua proferret digna qua 
Ars, doGtorum detinerent oculos, poft tertias curas Brunckui eruditi 
mehercule politique critici.” With tafte and {pirit he com- 
Pral pares himfelf tothe Lion in Homer, lathing warugas re nai ioxiars 
re- and he then adds, ‘* quo demum fuccellu me flagellaverim, 
oe FB penes alios fit judicium, vere doctos non extimefco.” In the 
ne- iuftration ot Euripides, Mr. W. has availed himfelf of the 
2X aids that were turnifhed by Heath, Barnes, Mufgrave, Beckiusy 
'Ce and the Aldine Edition; and in the Alceftes he has called in the 
by afliftance of Keinoclus, by whom that play was lately pub- 
us lithed. In Sophocles, he has ufed the quarto edition of 
‘Vy Brunck the Aldine, the Juntine potterior, and the Frankfort of 
fe, 1544; which he fuppofes ‘ Juntinam fideliter exprimere.” 
ch Oi Vauvilliere, he fays, ** Parifinum Editorem non nifi per 
ar functorié confului, pertextis animadverfionibus meis, quem ta- 
a men nullo modo {pernendum putem.” At this tribute, even 
ye of qualified commendation, paid to the Paris editor, we were 
- not difpleafed ; and as too many readers may be difpofed to un- 
n dervalue the edition, in confequegce of the violent attacks 
oO which have been made upon it by Brunck, in his notes on 
1s Arittophanes and Sophocies, we willendeavour to fupport what 
ls Mr, Waketicld has faid of it, by the additional teltimony of 
. Harles. “ Capperonnierio mortuo arca ultima, an. 1777, de- 
; lata eft ad Vauvilliorium qui in adjunétis obfervationibus incre= 
5 dibilem diligentiam ac fubtilem lingua, atque elegantiarum 
. Grecarum {cientiam olfendit, et iis, que Dawes, Brunck, in 
minoribus previpiz editionibus, Heath, Valckenarius, Toupy 
Mulgrave, &c. adtulerunt diligenter ufus, haud pauca melius 
. perfpexit multaque loca tentavit. See Fabricii Bibliotheca 
; Graca, vol. ii. p. 224. 


The metaphyfica! inveftigations of the Paris editor upon the 
Greek modes and tenfes, are fometimes too refined, and it 
were to be wifhed, that he had beltowed more attention upon 
the dramatic writers. We ought, however, to remember that 
Capperoniere, who profeffed much, has done little or nothing, 
and that his facceffor fat down : Sophocles after his mind had 
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been chiefly employed upon Thucydides*. Mr. W. profeffes 


not only to have written fuch notes as were ufeful to boys, but 
to have inferted, ‘ qua vel adultz doétrine viros demereren. 
tur.” Weacknowledge, with pleafure, that in many inftances, 
he has executed well what he intended. But we read with 
concern the following pailage: ‘* Accentus quos vocant, Cir- 
cumflexos graves, et acutos, penitus amovi ; doétas et difficiles 
nugas femper adverfatus. Impediunt ha minutia, ut mea fert 
opinio, juve: num profectus, fignificationibus verborum ad arbi. 
trium fcribarum fcholiaftarumque male definiendis, et abiterren- 
dis ingeniis puerorum ab explicationibus propriis ac conjeéturis, 
audtoritati cece inconfulto obfequentium. Hac commenta in 
lingnis Osientalibus, ut inepta et inutilia, dudum exploferunt 
veri dodti.” Though our opinton is not very favourable to 
the Hebrew points, we think that no argument can be drawn 
from them azainit the antiquity or the utility of the Greek ac- 
cents. Mr. W. in omitting the accents has, no doubt, very 
high authorities in Mr. Heath of Exe ter, Mr. Burgefs, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, who do not ufe them in their notes; and, without 
undertaking the defence of feveral worke, wlsiiols fiman years 
ago came forth unaccented fram the Clarendon Prefs, we thall 
take this opportunity nr ftating, that the learned Mr. Thomas 
Warton printed the text of ‘Lheocritus, and his own notes 
Upon it, at out accents, at the requett, or, at leaft, with the 
approbation of his illuftrious friend, Bithop Lowth, Through 
the frequent unfkilfo un {s of printers in the metropolis, and 
the peculiar circumitances in which pe riodical publications 
are fent Into the wo vis had omillen of accents in them may 
not deferve very fevere pean and in vindication of our 
own occafional, though very rare om iflion of them, we appeal 
to fome of the beft articles ‘which have appeared in that long- 
eftabliihed and well-received work of criticifm, the Monthly 
Review, and which we know to have been written by fcho- 
lars of the hichelt clafs. But wedo not intend to coun- 
tenance the omiflion of them in any editions of Greek books; 
an’, without referring to an anonymous work which 
hes lately appeared in defence of accents, we confefs ourfelves 
unalterably convinced by the unanfwerable and inimitable work 
of the late Dr. Foiter cf Eton. To the opinion of Mr. W.t 
we 
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* «* Quippe gui pluribus jam ab annis totus in Thucydide faces 


rem, ac promde contuetudinem cum poetis minus familiarem habens,” 
cvs. Ac. See p. 3, of Vauvillier’s Preface. 

} . W. will not furely flight the authority ‘* viri de literis op- 
time meriti Jeremix Marklands, cujus erudita fi legas {cripta, nefcias 
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we fhall oppofe the words of Valckenaer and Brunck, 
«* Clar. Heath” fays, ‘* Valckenaer molefte non feret, quod in 
adnot. in Hippol. qux dederat accentibus deftituta iifdem in- 
ftruxerim. Ipfe vocibus in alium a fe fenfum acceptis, ad 

mentem 





quid mireris aut ames magis, animi modeftiam an acumen ingenii.’” 
See Branck’s note on linej168 of the Andromache. In page 3 18 of 
Bowyer’s Mifcellaneous Traéts, Markland, {peaking of Mufgrave’s 
intended edition of Hippolytus, fays, ‘* I underftand that there is to 
be no Latin vérfion, which, I fear, will hurt the fale; and if he prints 
it without accents, in the modern fafhion (which I forgot to afk him ) 
it will hurt it ftill more, however fkilful in other re the work 
may be.” But Mr. Markland had other objections to the. omiffion of 
accents, befides their tendency to hurt the fale of a book, and, in the 
paflage juft now quoted, it is apparent that he does not approve of 
what he calls the modern fafhion, which, at that time, prevailed at 
Oxford; but which, to the honour of the conduétors of the Clarendon 
Prefs be it fpoken, has now ceafed, Mr. Markland’s opinion is not 
only to be inferred from his editions of Greek books, in which accents 
always appear, but is plainly expreffed in his letter to Dr. Fofter, © 
‘«« For my own part, Lhave been fo long {fatisfied of the ape. of 
the Greek accents, that I have not taken the pains, in the courfe of 
reading, to note down any paflages to that purpofe, though I remem- 
ber to ieee met with feveral things in Athenzus and elfewhere, which 
long ago I thought much to the purpofe. But indeed I did not think 
that any real fcholar would ever doubt of it; for though Ifaac Vof- 
fius was unqueftionably a very learned man, yet his whimficalnefs and 
love of paradox, fcarce leave room for him to be confidered as 
a.reafonable one in many points. The prefent common way of 
quoting Greek without accents, I always took as nothing more 
than a fubterfuge for ignorance, except in a few perfons, At 
beft it was to me a true mark, that the Greek language was 
going out of England, and I was as fure that the Latin would 
foon follow it. But I never imagined, till lately, that accents were 
omitted out of a principle of erudition.”—See p. 392 of Fofter’s 
Effay-on Accent and Quantity, Edit, II. Mr. Ma d, as well as 
Mr. Wakefield, has often exercifed his ingenuity in conjeétural - 
emendations of paffages in the fcriptures, and we will produce one 
which, to a reader, would be almoft unintelligible without the accen- 
tual marks.—Ads. chap. ii. verfe 13.—‘Ersgo: 38 xAsvatorres. In his 
verbis nullos videtur effe xAwacuds neque aliquid faceti et ad rifum 
commovendum apti. Expeétafles magis ut Lucas diceret xaxodoyoirres 
quam yAwalorres, funt enim hxc revera xaxdoyia, maledi¢tum et con- 
vicium, Accentus mutatione en tibi horum nominum yagurtiznérs 
Pryor brs TAsuxod, &cc.—A voce ydsixos, muftum, ridiculi cauia fingitur 
Perfona, feu Dea, raevxs (Gen. 603, 13) ut @adrdaw, AdEw in jurejurando 
Athenienfium, apud Pollucem,- 8. 9. Seg. 10——-et ad hance formam 
‘Amor’ ct Eeatéy Dew politica de quibus vide viros eruditos ad 
Hefychium, 
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mentem lectori declarandam, accentus imponere non nun- 
quam fe coadium fenfu.” After quoting fourteen paffages, to: 
which Mr. Heath had affixed accents, Valckenaer proceeds. 
‘+ In, his et in centenis fimilibus vim vocum leétori foli de- 
monftrant accentus.—Quid itaque? an accentus libris Grecis 
poetarum faltem atque oratorum funt ejiciendi, qui certe, 
quod nemo, credo, diffitebitur, verfuum et periodorum mo- 
dulo nocent ? Quinimo funt ad fignificationum. diverfitatem 
determinandam perneceflarii ; quod in iftis fuis correctionibus 
fenfiffe virum do@tiflimum opinor,” Vide Diatribe, p. 247. 
Brunck, in all his editions, and all his notes, invariably ufts 
accents, and that he did fo upon principle appears from. the 
conclufion of his note upon line 296, of the Orcftes, where 
he had contended for avaxadvere with eeavriy under{tood, in. 
preference to aaxadvrtov.— Ft ita fanc, ex accentuum qui- 
bus accurate voces notabant, pofitione, manifeltum eft a vete- 
ribus fuiile intellectum.” Surely Mr. W. wiil- not flight the 
opinions of his great predeceffors ; and, if he takes the trou- 
ble of reading from page 103 to page 134 of the learned 
Diatriba, in Vol. If. of Villoifon’s Anecdota Greca, he will’ 
find information which no fcholar can difregard, and he will 
ceafe probably to hold fuch contemptuous language on the ufe 
of accentual marks. 

In compliance with the wishes of his bookfeller,. Mr. Wake- 
field has fubjoined Latin tranflations of the plays, but dif- 
claims having bellowed much attention upon correcting 
them. In a flrain of noble and generous commenda- 
tion, fuch as adtuated the mind of Cafaubon,. when fpeak- 
ing of Jofeph Scaliger (See p. 606 of the Animad. on Athe- 
nus) Mr. W. expreffes his with that a new edition of He- 
phaftio* and Terentianus Maurus, fhould be prepared by’ 

three 


——i> 
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Hefychium, Diog. Laertium, et Harpocrationem. Sic Add Dea 


Lacedemoniis habita. Xenophon Sympof. p. m.91.—Anunrnge Lirdy 


a cires frumentum, Siculis culta. ABlian. Var. Hift. lib, 27.—Ies0 
Ariftoph. Plato, Tu6e fuada, Beid et BesGoa—Clem. Alexand. Pro- 
trept. et malta alia.—See p. 542. Bowyer's Traéts. For the length 
of this note we need not apologize to any learned reader, and Mr. 
W, will plainly fee, that when we differ from him in opinion, we are 
not coateat with oppofing merely our own affirmation to his. 

* Som, though not all our reafons, for preferring this orthography, 
may be found in page 143 of Bowyer’s Leer to Gale, and in p. 44 of 
Harry Stephens’s Admionitio de abufu lingue Grace, ‘The ro 
whom Mr. W. in his preface firt mentions, is our particular frend, 
and we believe that he will not be difpleafed with us for hauing, thar he 
has bees known to fay of himfelf, when compared with Mr. — 

What 
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three contemporaries, Whom he names. He does not, how- 
ever, profefs to have employed much critical attention upon 
thofe intricate queftions of metre, by which the readers of 
Greek tragedies are often perplexed. Of former critics ** cer- 
tas emendationes, aliquando tacitus adoptat.” Of former 
editors ** hallucinationes incaftigatos (an-error of the prefs for 
incaltigatas) fepiffime dimifit.” He hopes to be found pe recte 
cogitatis priorum animadvérforum femper xquifimus. . He 
concludes with ftating that the orthography of the Greek text, 
and efpecially of the two firft Greek plays, does not always 
correfpond to his withes. As we fincerely refpect the erudi- 
tion of Mr. W. and as we know that his writings will be 
attentively read by foreign fcholars, we truft that he will ex- 
cufe the liberty we take in pointing out fome defe&s in his 
Latinity. In the preface, page 4, we have “ grande decus 
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what Cafaubon faid of his own inferiority to Scaliger—mMeGol waga 

Aidiov dene Osoutv roy zxeivou Seqrove We agree with Mr, W, that a 

new edition of Hephaftio is much wanted. The defects of Pauw’s 

edition are well known to fcholars, and a future editor might collect 

valuable information from a careful perefal of Nicomachus’s Eyxergediov, 
and the Introdu¢tio Bacchii Senioris, fram many paflages in Ariitides 
Quinétilian de Mufica, from the Profody prefixed to Morell’s The- 
faurus, from the metrical rules in Heath’s work on the Greek Trage- 
dies, from d’Orville’s Vannus Critica, from Brunck’s Notes on the 
Greek dramatic Witters, and from a fhort but excellent work on 

Greek metre, which is preferved in the Britith Mufeum, and of 
which we have ‘read a MS. copy. Mr. ‘Tunitall, who was formerly 
a member of Chriit’s College, Cambridge, and is now in America, 
intended to publifh an edition of Terentianus Maurus, and an imitation 
of Terentian’s manner; he had, with great fuccefs, prepared fome 
metrical additions, which are now in the poffeffion of a friend, from 
whom we have received the following information. ‘Tunftall meant 
to adopt the text of the Sanétandrean addition, to republith the greater 
part of Briffaus s notes, and to arrange and produce the numerous 
papers left by Dr. Taylor, and now preferved at Cambridge, con- 
— of collations, notes, and conjectures, by Taylor himfelt, and 
by Hotties, the learned matter of Shrewfbury School. By the advice 
and with the affiftance of a friend, Tunttall, fome time before he went 
to America, refumed the defign ot publithing T. Maarus, and he was 
engaged in avery judicious courfe of reading, for the purpofe of 
adding notes of his own. We have been told that the very learned 
and ingenious Dr. Charles Burney, of Greenwich, had thoughts of 
editing this difficult writer, and trom dim the foundet criti¢cifm might 
have been expected. Six of feven years ago we faw fome {pecimens 
of the edition, which Sautin is printing abroad. ‘The notes appeared 
to us clear, though not very profouna, and the text was much im. 


proved, But we know not whether Santin has completed the work. 
Cecropizs 
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Cecropiz cothurnx,” for Cecropiis cothurni. In anoteon line 
22. of the Oselles he writes, ‘* hoc inepium tibicen,” which is 
furely an error in the gender of the word. , In page 137 of the 
firit volume we have aliquantulum joined to. the Comparative 
facilius, and in page 245 of she Segond volume with planius, 
In page 139, Vol. I. we read, *§ Lectio ‘Turncbi fic minu- 
tam.et exquifitiorem,” and this Garey is not one of the leviora 
{phalmata, as Mr. W. fays in his preface, ‘* qux nullum 
negotium vel puerulis faceflent.” Mr. W. ufes, ‘* aliqualis,” 
Which is no where to be found, and ‘** € contra,” a miltake 
which we have alfo {een in the very elegant Concio ad Clerum 
of the learned Dean of Ely. But the right exprefiion is, ¢ 
contrario, or contra ca. We further ablesve that Mr. W. 
in common with many other critics, frequently adopts the 
quaint phrafe in ‘“* mendo, or menda cubare.” If the ob- 
jections we have to this phrafeology do not fatisfy him, he 
perhaps will pay fome refpect to the opinion of Richard Joh n- 
fon, who, in page 84 of the fecond part of the Ariflarchus 
Antibentleianus, has written this cenfure upon Dr. Bentley. 
sé Frequens lec, in’ mendo cubare, ct familiaris doort 
elegantia, unde’ petita, ipfe videat, Certum eft neminem 
claflicorum fic locutum.”’ 

We are far from withing to difpleafe or difcredit Mr. W. 
by pointing out the foregoing improprieties ; and we are 
certain that more and greater miftakes would not leilen 
him in the eftimation of real fcholars; who experimentaily 
know the difficulty of avoiding them. We continue to :ad- 
mire Bentley, though Richard Johnfon has often convicted 
him of writing falfe Latin; and we fuppofe that none of our 
readers have ceafed to refpect the deep and extenfive erudition 
of Peter Burman, after perufing the fpecimen Latinitatis nove 
Romanis incognitz, e notis Petri Burmanni ad Petronium, 
containing fifty- four inftances in which that eminent fcholar 
had erred. Markland, in page 3 of his remarks on the 
Fpiltle of Cicero to Brutus, after {lating one error of his own, 
and ‘another of Burman, concludes with an apology to 
Burman, which we thall adopt for ourfelves, in the words of 
Markland.— I mention this,” fays he, ** without the leatt 

malignity towards the memory and pamela of that excellent 
and ufeful (cholar ; and with no other view than to fhew, how 
eafy it is for us, who are forcigners to ‘the ancient language 
of Rome, to fall into miftakes of this kind.” 

From the title of Mr. Wakefield’s work, the learned rea- 
der will {ce at once the principles of the felection he has made, 
and perhaps he will be inclined to think, that for the ufe of 
‘Tyros, the Athenian ftage would have furnifhed other models 
equally 
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equally well calculated to exhibit the powers of the Greek 
poets and the properties of the Greek language. As Burton 
in his Pentalogia has brought together the molt interelting 
plays on the {tory of Cxdipus, Mr. W. has done well in 
collecting thofe which relate to Hercules., We make allow- 
ances for the partiality which every editing critic feels for his 
guthor, and which owes much of its force to the confcioufnefs 
ef well-meant effort and fuccefsful refearch. We cannot, 
however, fympathize with Mr. W. in the praifes which he 
has lavifhed pon the He rcules Yurens. Surely they who 
have read the Phoeniflz, the Andromache, the Hecuba, and the 
Medea of Euripides, will not pronounce this play, ** nulli vel 
prefanuiiime uberrimi iflius ingenti foeturae, quamcunque 
demum * ifto nomine infigniveris, pofthabendam,” ‘To us the 
plot appears inartificial and almoft unnatural; and, as to the 
terrible praces, which Mr. W. in his preface fo highly extols, 
they more refemble thofe of Titus Andronicus than of Lear 
or Macbeth.  Befides, the original text has fuffered much 
from the ignorance or the negligence of wanfcribers. For 
this reafon, perhaps, Mr. Wakefield may have cholen a pro- 
per fubject for the exercile of his critical talents, but, for the 
very fame reafon, this part of the book is lefs adapted “ in 
ufum {cholarum,” for which it is more immediately and. pro- 
fellediy defigned. We have chofen this play as the fubject of 
particular examination, becaufe it occurs firlt, and becaufe it 
atfurds, perhaps, the moft numerous fpecimens of the ediior’s 
ingenuity. Inthe analyfis gf it we fthall throw before our 
readers fuch paffages as we think moft worthy of their notice, and 
at the fame time fhall endeavour to do juftice to Mr. W. 
without intruding dogmatically our own decifion upon points, 
where in reality there is no certainty often to be obiained 5 
and where a difference in mere taftet will fomeiimes mate. 


rially 





* We think that inflead of demum Mr. W. fhould have written 
tancem, — With concern we have often found the errors of fcholars in 
the ufe of demum, tandem, and denique; and, to prevent evil con- 
fequences from the authority of fo elegant a writer, and fo unparalleled 
a icholar as the late Sir W. Jones, we fhall take this oppomunity of 
odierving, that in the very firit fenience of his admirable comment on 
Aliatic poetry, he has uled tandem, where denigue would be the 
proper word, 

+ Mr. Wakefield will permit us to apply to ourfelves the words of 
Mufgrave ia his Exercitationes in Euripidem, Lugduni, 1762.— 

Coactus a Valckenarii fententia difcedere, idque in compluribus 
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sially affe&t that evidence which has been colle&ted with great 
diligence, and produced with great confidence. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II. Plants of the Coaft of Coromandel ; fele&ed from 
Drawings and Defcriptions prifented to the Honourable Court 
of Directors of the Eaft- India Company, by William Rix- 
burzhb, M.D. Publifbea by their Order, under the Direc- 
tion of Sir ‘Fo (ph Banks, Bart, P. R. 8. Part of Vil. I, 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co. for George Nicol. 11. 1s. 

lain; 31. 10s, coloured ;.each Number containing 25 
lates. 1795. 


T is not our cuftom to notice works that are publifhed in 
fmall parts or numbers, till they have at leaft obtained fome 
confiftence, by the completion of a whole volume. We are 
induced, however, on the prefent oceafion, to ftep beyond our 
line, in confideration cf the fuperior fplendor and utility of 
the work before us: a work truly worthy of the opulent com- 
any who have favoured the public with it, as well as of the ac- 
complithed perfon who has condefcended to fuperintend the pub- 


* Jication : a work that cannot fail to prove as acceptable tu lovers 


of Botany in general, as ufeful to the Eaft-India Company’s 
eftablifhments abroad. 

It appears from the preface, which is written by Dr. Patrick 
Ruffel, that the felelion of Coromandel plants is to be made 
from five hundred elegant coloured drawings, executed in In- 
dia, under the direétion of Dr. William Roxburgh, who long 
applied to Botany under Dr. Hope, then Profeffor of that fci- 
ence at Edinburgh ; lived much tn India with the indefatigable 
Koenig, one of Linnzus’s pupils; and is now one of the Eaft- 
India company’s medical fervants, and their Dotanift in the 
Carnatic. Preference is to be given in this work to fubjeéts 
conne&ted with medicine, the arts, or manufa€tures: new 
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Pheeniffarum locis, non dubito quin facilis mihi excufatio apud virum 
erodidfimum, cundemque humaniffimum, futura fit; ut pote qui 
neque fama fue metucre poteit, neque ignorare omnino rationem 
hance conje@tandi, non multum a ga/faum natura difcretam effe, de 
quibus infinita et inexplicabilis difientio eft.” 
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plants, however, or even fuch as have been heretofore defcribed 


but very imperfectly, are occafionally admitted, although their ° 
ualities and ules may as yet remain unexplored, 

The tilt parcel of drawings, with defcriptions and remarks 
by Dr. Roxburgh, was received by the Court of Directors of 
the Ealt-India Company in 1791 ; and the lait parcel, which 
completed the number of five hundred, arrived in 1794. Many 
more drawings remain in India, ready to be fent home by the 
firli opportunity. On the 4th of July, 1794, Sir Jofeph Banks, 
afier the laft parcel ot drawings was delivered to him, prefented 
a plan and eltimate of the expence of the propofed publication, 
accompanied with fpecimens of the engravings ; and undertook 
the general fuperin‘endance of the work, with an attention to 
the botanical accuracy of the engravings. An anf{wer from the 
Court of Directors was returned on the 1ith of the fame 
month; and Dr. Ruflell’s preface is dated on the aoth of 
March, 1795- 

Three numbers of this fplendid work are now before the 
public, each containing twenty-five plates, with the characters 
and defcrip:ions of each plant, and accounts of their proper- 
ties and ules. 

The firlt number prefents, 1. Gyrocarpus Facquini, or Catta- 
maran Wood Tree, the wood of which is very light, and pre- 
ferred for making cattamarans or rafts. 

2. Sirtum myrtifolium, or Sandal Wood Tree ; the wood of 
which is the White and Yellow Sanders ; both forts being the 
produce of the fame wee, the centre of which, as the tree be- 
comes large, acquires a yellow colour, with great fragrance and 
hardnefs, while the outer part is white, lefs firm, and void of 
fmell, ‘ ’ 

3. Oldenlandia umbellata; Chay Root, or Eaft-India Mad- 
dex: much cultivated for dying on the coalt of Coromandel. 
Dr. Roxburgh has given the mode of cultivation of this va~ 
luable plant, and has detailed at length the procefs for dying, 
and painting or printing red with the root, as practifed by the 
natives in the Circars. 

4. Strychnos Nux Vomica: the wood of which (Lignum 
colubrinum) is hard and durable, and ufed for many purpofes. 
It is exceedingly bitter, particularly the root, which is ufed to 
cure intermitting fevers, and the bite of fnakes. The reeds 
are ufed in the diftillation of country fpirits, to render them 
more intoxicating. We with it could be faid, that they are 
not employed here for the fame vile purpofe, 

5. Strychnos potatorum; a larger tree than the foregoing: 
the wood hard and durable like that, and ufed for various pur 
| poles. 
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pofes. The pulp of the fruit, when ripe, is eaten by the na- 


tives. 


‘¢ The ripe feeds are cried and fold in every market, to clear muddy 
water, ‘The natives never drink clear well-water, if they can get 
pon 1 or river water, which is always more or lefs impure, according to 
circumftances. One of the reeds, or nuts, as they are generally cal 
Jed, is rubbed very hard for a minute or two round the infice of the 
veflel containing the water, which is gcnerally an ungiazed earthen 
one, and the water left to fetile: in a very fhort time the i unpurities 
fall to the botiom, leaving the water clear, and, fo far as I have been 
able to learn, perfeétly whole fome. ‘Thefe nuts are conftantly carried 
about, by. the more provident part of our officers and foldiers, in the 
time of war, to enable them to purify their water; they are cafier to 
be had than alum, and are probably lefs hurtful to the conftitution.” 


From this common ufe which is made of the feeds, the 
plant is called Clearing-Nut, and has the botanical trivial name 
of ¢ porstorum.” 

6. Tecona grandis, OF Teke Tree; the moft ufcful timber- 
tree of Ajia, being light, ealily worked, and both {trong and 
durable. For thip- buildin g ‘tis reckoned fupcrior ta any other 
fort of wood. 


9. Ceropegia bullafa; every part of which is eaten by the 
natives, either r. Wi; or fewed ia their curries. —8. Cer opegia 
“ic uminata ——Q. Ci ropegia hub erofa. -——I10,~, Cerepegra juncea ; thefe 


are all efculent, like the bulbofa.—rr. Periploca efculenta.— 
12. Stinccarpus Anacardium.* Anacardium Orientale, or 
Marking-nut. A large tree ; the wood of no ufe, on account 
of its foftnefs, and the acrid juice which it contains. The 
flefhy receptacles on which the nuts reft, ave roafted and eaten, 
but the kernels are rarely eaten. “I'he green fruit pounded, 
makes good bird-lime. The black acrid juice of the fhell is 
employed externally to remove rheumatic pains, aches, and 
fprains ; and, internally, with garlic, tamarind-leaves, cocoa- 
nut oil, and fugar, in the cure of almoft every fort of vefierehl 
complaint. Itds alfo univerfally employed to mark all forts of 
cotton cloth. 

13. urculigo orchigides. 144 Mimufops Elengi. On account 
of its fragrant flowers, which are facred to the Hindoo gods, 
univerfally pl anted in gardens 

15. Mim ifops hexandra. The wood hard and heavy ; ufed 
for beetling cloth. 

16. Cafaipinia Sappan, or Sappan Wood Tree, ufed in dy- 
ing red. 

17. Swretenia febrifuga. A large tree. The wood of a 
dull red colour » hard and heavy ; ufed by the natives in their 
temples, on accéunt of its durability. A decoé€tion of the 
bark dyes brown of various fhades: its tafte bitter, eat 
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and very ftrong, particularly the bitter, but not naufeous or 
difagreeable. 

18. Gerinera racemofa. A large, climbing, woody fhrub, 
cultivated for the beauty and fragrancy of the flowers. 

19. Baffia latifoli: a, Mahwah tree, or oil tree, wood hard, 
very ftropg, .and proper for naves of wheel-carriages, &c. 
The flowers are eaten raw ; they have a {weet f{pirituous tafte, 
and a ftrong fpirit is diiti! led from them. The feeds yield a 
large g quantity of oil by expreflion, but it is thick, of a quality 
inferior to caftor oil, and ufed only by the poorer people to 
burn. 

20. Dillenia pentagyna.—21. Butea frondofa, —22 Butea 
fuperba. The firft Butea a mid it e- ated, or large tree; the  fecond 
a very large twining fhrub. A rub y-coloured aftringent gum, 
that may ‘be ufeful -in medicin ey exfudes from fillures of the 
bark in both ; and the flowers, which are incomparably beau- 
tiful, very large, numerous, and of a moft vivid red colour, 
yield a fine yellow dye or pigment. 

. Ailanthus excelfa. An immenfe tree ;_ the wood white 
a light, chiefly ufed for making cattamarams or ratts for 
filhermen. 

24. Sterculia urens. AA large tree, with a foft fpongy 
wood, reddifh towards the centre. Hindoo guitars are made 
of it. The bark is exceedingly aftringent. The feeds are 
eaten roalted, by the natives. ' 

25 Sterculia colorata. Another large tree. 

The fecond number confilts of the fame number of plants 
with the firit. We fhall briefly mention them, and give their 
moft {triking peculiarities. 

26. Salvadora perfica. The bark of the root is remarkably 
acrid, and is ufed by the natives for raifing bliflers. Asa {tie 
inulant it promifes to be a medicine of confiderable powers. 
The berries have a trong aromatic fmell, and talte like gar- 
den crefles. 

27. Ardifia folanacea. Afmall tree. The juice of the ber- 
ries of a very beautiful bright red colour. 28. Sideroxylin tomen- 
tofum. —29. Buttneria herbacea.— 30. Stapelia aa icendens. The 
natives eat the fucculent tender branches raw, ‘although they 
are bitter and falt to the tafte. 

31. Griflea tomentofa. A beautiful flowering fhrub. The 
bright ref calyx, retaining its colour till the feeds are ripe, 
gives to this fhrub a very fhowy appearance. 

32. Roxburghia gloriofeides. A beautiful twining plant 
named after the colle€tor. 

33. Uvaria cerafrides. A large tree. The wood is em- 
p'oyed for many purpofes by the natives. ‘The berries alfo 
are eaten by them. 
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34. Uvaria fuberofa. The wood more ufeful than that of 
the former; it is of a chocolate colour, durable, and very 
elaflic. 

35. Uvaria tomentofa. A large tree.—36. Uvaria lutea 
Another large tree. —37. Orchis plantaginea.— 38. Limodorum 
virens.— 39. Limodorum recurvum.—.o. Limadorum hutans.— 
431. Limsdsrum. aphyilum.— 42. Epidendrum teffelutum. — 

43. Lpidendrum pramorfum.—a4. E bpidendrum pendulum, Thefe 
are very fingular and beautiful plants, found adhering to the 
gaze and branches of trees, whence their name. 

Ferresla bux:falia. The wood dark-coloured, hard, 
ig aicable. The berries generally eaten. 

460. Diofpyros melanoxylon. 


«* The black part of the wood of this ebony tree is too well known 
to require a particular defcription, It is only the cenrre of the large 
trees that is black and valuable, and the quantity found is more or 
lefs, according to the age of the tree, The outfide wood is white 
and foft, and either decays foon, or is deftroyed by infedis, which 


leave the black untouched. ‘The ripe fruit is eaten by the natives, 
but is aftringent, and not very palatable.” 


47. Diofpyros fylvatica. A large tree —48. Diofpyros mone 
tana. A middle-fized iree; the timber varic gated with dark 
and white veins, hard, and. very durable. 49. Di fpyras chloe 
roxylon. Wood yellowifh, very hard and durable, ufed by 
the natives lor vanio us purpofes, The fruit, when ripe, eaten 
raw, and very palatable. 50. Dief yros cordifolia, A pretty 


large tree; the wood ra coloured, hard, and durable ; ufed 
by the natives for many purpotes. 


The th we number contains the following plants. 

$1. Canthium parvifiarum. A thorny both, making excel- 
lent aay The ripe fruit is eaten by the natives, and the 
leaves are ufed in curries; hence this plant has the “dditional 
name of Aura, which means efculent. 

2. Nauclea parvifvlia. A large tree ; the wood of a light 
chefnut colour, tirm, and clofe-grained; ufed for various pure 
pofes, where it can be kept dry. 

§3- Nauclea cordifolia. Another | large tree; the wood ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, like that of the box-tree in colour, but 
much lighter, and at the fame time very clofe-grained ; "ufed 
for furniture, and almoft every purpofe, where it can be kept 
dry. 

54. Nawclea purpurea. A {mall tree.—55. Ehbretia afpera. 
A {mall buthy tree or fhrub, —56. Ebretia levis. A pretty 
large tree.—57. Hhretia buxife lia, A middle-fized branching 
fhrub.—58. Cordia mensica, A fmall, irregular, poor-look- 
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A large climbing 


Itt 


fhrub.—60. Molinea canefcens. —O1. Ornitrophe ferrata. 


Among the mountains it grows to a fimnall tree ; Ic 
lands, nearer the coaft, it is always a branching fhrub. “The 
ripe berries are eaten by the nati e ) 
gent, and employed by the native phylicians, in fubftance, for 


diarrhoeas. 


62. Sapindus Rubiginofa. 


ves. 


on the low 


The root is aflrin- 


A large timber tree: the wood 
very ufeful for a great variety of purpofes, being fraight, ftrong, 


and durable ; towards the centre it is of a chocolate colour. 


63. Profopts fpictgera. Th 


fruit, which is a pod, contains 


a fweetifh agreeable taite. 


64. Swietenia chloroxylon. A middle-fized tree. The wood 
of adeep yellow, remackably clofe-grained, heavy, and durable. 
It is ufed for various eeconomical purpofes, and is very like 


box-wood. 


65. Lagerftroemia Regina. ¢ 
beautiful when in flower, but put to no ufe.—66. Lager- 
The wood ufed for various 


) ba “s7 2 
fircemia parvijiora. 


economical purpofes: but neither the flowers, nor the appear- 
ance, recommend its being placed in the garden. 
67. Thunbergia fragrans. 


‘ 


A {mall tree. 


beautiful but not fragrant. 


68. Flacourtia fepiaria, A common, thorny, fhrubby plant. 
It anfwers well for fences, its thorns being exceedingly flrong 
and numerous. The berries are eaten by the natives. —69. Fla- 
courtia fapida, “The berries of this tree alfo are eaten, and 


are very palatable. 


70. Embryopteris glutinifera, A middle-fized tree. The 
Wood of an indifferent quality, and-not much ufed. 


is grows to a large tree, 
befides the feeds, a large quan- 
tity of a brown mealy fubltance, which the natives eat; it has 


A tree of a middling 


be ) 


This plant, which is common 
in hedges, and among bufhes on the banks of water-courfes, 
poffeffes a peculiar and agreeable fragrance; the flowers are 


fruit is eaten by the natives, but is ftrongly aftringent. 


71,72. Boraffis flabe lliformis. ‘This, next to caryota urens, 
grows to be the largelt palm on the coaft of Coromandel. 
yields a pretty large quantity of toddy, or palm-wine. 
wood near the circumference, when of fufficient age, is re- 
markably hard, black, heavy, and durable; the centre is foft 


and {pongy. The leaves are generally ufed for writing on 


with an iron ftyle; alfo for thatching houfes, for bafkets, 
mats, and fans, 

73. Cocos nucifera. 
which is well known. 





The coco-nut tree, the produce of 


‘The 


fize, very 


The ripe 


It 
The 


94. Phoenix 
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54. Phoenix farinifera. A dwarf fpecies of the date tree, 
The leaves are wrought into mats, The teaf-flatks are fplit, and 
made into ordinary bafkets, In the middle of the trunk isa 
farinaceous fubltance, ufed as food by the natives in times of 
fearcity ; but i: ts lefs nutritive and palatable than common 
fago, In 1791, however, it faved many lives, in a fcarcity of 
rice, 

75. Areca cathecu, Cultivated in every part of India; on 
the Malabar coa{t the black-pepper vines are ufually trained up 
this tree. It ts the moft beautiful palm on the coaft; the 
trunk remarkably firaight, often forty or fifty feet high, but 
m general only about twenty inches in “circumference, and 
almoft equally thick and fmooth tn every part. 

The figures are weil etched by Mr. Mackenzie; and the 
are exquifitely coloured under the direQion of Mr. Nodder, 
“The platn copies are extremely cheap, and thofe that are co. 


loured very elegant. ‘Thus are all purchafers duly accommo: 
dated. 








Art. IIT. Sermons onthe Principles upon which the Refarmae 
tion of the Church of England was eftablifhed: preaced before 
the Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year 1796, at the Leélure 
founded by the late Kev. Fohn Bampton, M. A.. Canon of 


“Salifbury. By Rebhert Gray, M. A. late of St. Mary Hall, 
and Vicar of Farringdon, Berks 8vo. 333 pp. 5s. Re 


vingtons. 1796. 


V E receive with pleafure a new volume of the Bampton 
Lectures, reflecting with fatisfaction upon the progrefs 

of a work fo conducive to the interetis of religion, and to the 
credit of that feat of learning which has fupplied fucceffively 
fuch able and ingenious pens to execute the purpofe of the 
founder. The le€turer for this year, whofe volume is before 
us, had proved his ability for fuch a tafk by former labours. 
If our curiofity, therefore, was lefs raifed, our expectations 
were not depreffed. Mr. Gray has, chofen the principles of 
the reformation in this country for his fubje&t. He has, there- 
fore, followed many writers ; but he does not tread entirely 
in their track ; and he bas ufed the opportunity of noting, 
very feafonably, fome. points of moment, which have been 
lefs canvalfed heretofore, and which the remaining advocates 
for the Romifh Church among us are now attempting to prefs 
with all their fkill and energy, We fhall lay before our gead- 
ers 
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es fuch an account of this volume, as the great variety of 
matter will permit; firft noting the general plan and ob- 
teéts of the lectures, and then the contents of each difcourfe. 

Mr. Gray has particularly addrefled his obfervation to the 
general influences of Chriftianity, as re{tored by the reformaticn 
to its prime integrity in doétrine and practice. He adheres ta 
the grand outline. of the fundamental requifites to the bein 
of the chriftian church ; to the many reafons for which fucha 
fociety was to be conftituted ; to the proper nature of its ex- 
ternal polity and powers, and to the duties of the chriftian 
magiftrate, with reference to thefe ; to the peculiar rights of 
the miniltry, as founded.on their original commiffion ; ta, the 
import of Chrift’s promifes for the prefervation of his church 3 
to the good effets arifing from the happy revival and culiva- 
tion of fcriptural knowledge; to the general confiftency and 
moderation of the Church of England 5 and to the happy com- 
bination of its rational and fimple principles, with the caufé 
and interefts of public welfare, civil liberty; and moral virtue. 
He has not, therefore, difcuffed many of the particular con- 
troverfies which we have had with the advocates for Romith 
errors, upon many queftions of theology. Ele has touched 
but generally their manifold abufes in doétrine, difcipline, and 
worlhip. In this, we think, he has fhown confiderable judg 
ment; having fele&ted thofe parts of his fubjeéts which were 
belt adapted for difcourfe, and in which a copious ftyle might 
enlarge itfelf with ;he greateft freedom, and prefent the moft 
interefling and animated views. . 

The firft fermon contains a vindication of Chriftianity from 
the objeGiion ufually dtawn from its apparently inadequate 
effects, in producing a general amendment in the lives and 
manners of men. Mr. Gray obferves very properly that ‘* the 
unafluming virtues of Chriftianity were frequently forgotien, 
when the mifcondué& of its profeflors has been regiftered with 
refentful memory.” He retnarks alfo that the citcumftance 
of many declenfions from the rule of chriltianity was predi@ed 
by our Lord. The following very feafonable and juft obfer- 
vations occur towards the clofe of this difcourfe, 


_* The light of fcience and the progrefs of enquiry, have at alf 
times been favourable to Chriftianity ; and there is a dagiee of civi- 
lization congenial to its fpirit, and friendly, if not neceflary to its 
fuccefs ; but beyond this there is alfo a corruption of manners and a 
conceit of knowledge injurious to its interefts, and even proudly con- 
temptuous of its inftru€tions. ‘The opportunity of leifure is effential 
to the attainment of information, and facilitates the deduGtion of the 
tcftimonies of truth ; but the or indolence, and the ae 
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of thoughtlefs vanity, are calculated only to enfeeble and te debate 
the mind, ‘The phere of enquiry isextended, and the cotlections of 
general induftry compared, as the intercourfe between different coun. 
tries is enlarged ; but the profperity of ftates has too often proved. 
ruinous to the integrity of their charaéter; and the deduétions of 
Jearning and fober enquiry are not feldom overlooked by the carelef 
infenfibility of the general ranks, or the confident vanity of thofe who 
deem themfelves enlightened by the diffafion of a fuperficial knowled 
The exifting fave of lite and manners prefents abundant illaftration 
of the truth of thefe remarks. At no period fince the right of an 
uncontrouled freedom of judgment has been afferted, have {uch bold 
and extravagant opinions been propagated to perplex mankind; of 
the general claffes of fociety been more mifled by men whofe vivacity 
of genius and powers of intellect are employed only on thofe loofe 
principles and tnaccurate notions which circulate in popular difcuffion, 
‘I'he repatation for talents, where no folid information exifts, is often 
fupported but by confident affertron and fanciful argument. Hence 
it fo frequently happens that men who have profecuted none of thofe 
ftudies which are neceflary to develope, even the fcheme of the exter- 
nal evidence of chriftianity, prefume, with defultory remark and pre- 
fumptuous decifion, to determine on its proofs. By thefe means is 
the authority of religion invalidated on thofe who are unaccuftomed to 
contemplate the conceniered rays of evidence, before which the ob- 
jetions that occupy the uninftracted mind, fade and difappear; and 
Tesies is the faith which has no folid reliance, furrendered to {vague 
declamation, or diftracted with doabts which it cannot difperfe, and 
difficulties which it cannot folve.” P. 32. 


The fecond fermon has for its text the much agitated words, 
“my kingdom is not of this world.” Thefe Mr. Gray refers to 
the eftablifhment of Chrift’s kingdom, without, and againft the 
powers of this world; and draws an inference from the inva- 
tiable reprefentations of Scripture, as to the yature of Chrift’s 
kingdom, that it was defigned to be a dominion ere€&ted upon 
the convidiion of mankind: but he fhows that this is not ex- 
clufive of a fpiritual authority, ‘* addrefling itfelf to the con- 
fcience, and deriving its temporal fan@ions from the cheerful 
concurrence of the faithful.” Concerning the Bangorian con- 
troverfy he has this very pertinent note. 


«« Bifhop Hoadley, in his difcourfe on John xxviii. 36, which 
gave rife to the Rengoeee controverfy, making no diftin€tion between 
the invifible and vifible church, refts his arguments upon the idea, 
that as Chrift is the external lawgiver of his kingdom, no one of his 
fubjetts is judge over others; omitting the contilerstion that every 
a€tual fociety mut have actual government; that Chrift appointed 
minifters to execute his laws, to retain or to remit fins, and to enatt 
regulations with the confent of the church. To maintain that no 
pew laws of dircf&ion are to be enatted, is to adopt the fancy 
ef the Puritans, who refpecied no difcipline but what was laid 
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down. in Scripture, and allowed no latitude for the difcretionary | 
application of principles according to the variations of an inconftant 


world.” P. 42. 


Mr. Gray fpeaks of compulfory powers as an emanation 
from temporal authority, but as ‘* delegated to the rulers of 
the church.” Yet, whatever might be the cafe before the re- 
formation, it mutt be confeffed that the rulers of the church 
cannot receive or exercife any fuch authority. It belongs to 
the chriftian magiftrate, or to the chriftian ftate in its collec- 
tive capacity, to apply civil fanétions and reftrictions to the 
joint ends of civil ani religious benefit: and this, from what 
occurs in the next page, ave take to be the author’s real mean- 


ing. 


« The coercive power which might be requifite to enforce the 
decrees of ecclefiaftical inftitution, was to be derived from the regula- 
tions of a focial economy, and tovbe rettricted or enlarged, in cone 
formity to the decifions of the general fentiment ; and fhould be re. 
garded, not as a fword of the miniftry, conveyed by their fpiritual 
commiffion (nor conveyed fo them, we add, by any other; notwith- 
ftanding the bold application of «* ecce duo gladii,” by the Roman 
Pontiff to his own power) * but as a legitimate exercife of that 
authosity which mutt refide in every well-conftituted fociety, for the 
enforcing of refpeét to its own laws.” P. 46. 


It may be doubted, we think, whether the derivation of the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tion from the fupreme power in the ftate, 
and the commiffions taken out in Edward the Sixth’s reign, 
which Mr. G. reprobates in his notes, in common with 
Mr. Plowden, meant ntore than the local application or ex= 
ercife of the epifcopal charge and authority, which in fuch 
refpe&t have ever been deemed fubjc& to civil controul, and not 
the derivation of the fpiritual authority itfelf. With this con- 
ftruction, the decifion in Elizabeth’s reign, concerning the 
competency of the bifhops to confecrate, notwithftanding they 
had been legally deprived, in the late reign, is perfe@tly con- 
fiftent. It is not, therefore, neceflary to admit this ftain as 
attaching to the reformation of religion in this country in one 
Rage of its progrefs, or to afcribe it to Cranmer’s Eraftianifm, 
which, as Mr. G. obferves, he lived to retraét. 

The third fermon prefents the difcuffion of a fubje& of con- 
fiderable importance, upon which the writers have been few, 
and to which we have before alluded, as a theme whercon the 
advocates for the Romifh Church are now tampering, with a 
view, if poffible, to break that union of civil and fpiritual in- 
tere(ts fo proper and infeparable, where the fame perfons com- 
pofe at once the members of the chriftian church, and of the 
K 2 tate, 
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ftate. It isthe grand aim of the Romanift to reprefent’ the 
church as a diflin@ fociety, even in chriftian ftates: and it is 
the juft concern of Proteftant writers to regard men under 
both capacities, as having their interefls in this world: and the 
next infeparably coupled ; fince both muft be promoted by the 
fame means, by the fear of God, and the culture of mutual 

ood will, of juflice, equity, and univerfal probity of manners, 
Mr. G. very properly appeals to the ground of prophecy, as 
indicating the will of God in this particular, and as declaring 
by diverfe teftimonies, that after his people fhould have en- 
dured. for awhile the flames of perfecution and the ftorms of 
malice ; ‘* kings fhould be the nurfing fathers, and queens the 
nurfing mothers of the church.” Mr. G. reforts alfo to the 
model and pattern of the old Ifrael, where analogy and com- 
mon grounds of benefit render that appeal moft fit, and where, 
in cafes not diffimilar, the + ages once fet by divine appoint- 
ment, mutt be allowed to furnifh impreflive precedents. Thefe 
were the firm foundations upon which the writers of our church 
placed the Civil fupremacy, as is evident from the article of our 
church on this head, and from the ftream of our divines, before 
the time of Bifhop Warburton ; who chofe to reft the matter 
on the bafe of arbitrary compacts. They who have of late 
revived the controverfy on the Romifh fide, Mr. Plowden in 
particular, have availed themfelves of the bifhop’s dereli€tion 
of the higheft ground ; and, as the union is left by him to 
voluntary treaty, the church and the ftate being reprefented 
(by a very falfe and mifchievous diftin€tion) as two diftin® 
parties in the bufinefs, the enemies to the reformation and to 
our eftablifhment think themfelves at liberty to thow caule 
of impediment againft the contrac. 

Mr. G. very rightly declares the civil proteétion in mixed 
governments to refult from the will of the ftate; and that the 
fovereign, who is entrufted with the fupreme power, is limited 
by the terms of his truft in this refpe€&t, as well as in others, 
ro the conftitution as fettled and eftablifhed by law. He fays 
very juftly : : 

«« Admitting, as we may do, the diftin& and peculiar defign of 
religion, as to the principal objet of its care ; allowing that its jurif- 
diétion refpeéts the foul, ard aims at the regulation of the body only 
fo far as the foul is concerned ; admitting alfo that the civil power in 
its abftra& defcription is reftricted in the exercife of its authority to 
the direétion of the external condué& of men, we may ftill maintain 
an univerfal obligation on the community, and on the governor re- 
prefenting the fenfe of the majority of that community, to adopt and 
fupport religion as a law revealed by a Supreme Being, The refult 
of which will be an union or alliance of two powers, both emanating 


from a divine fource ; both originally exercifed by the fame aa! 
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both confpiring in fome general views ; and both capable, while they 
preferve their refpetive limits, of promoting the prefent welfare of 
mankind: extending their proteétion over fociety, like the Cherubim 
which overfpread the ee, feat of the tabernacle ; their faces looking 
one to another, and ftretching out their golden wings ull they join 


at their extremities.” P. 97. 
He objeéts to Bifhop Warburton for having reprefented 


« the effeéts of an union between church and ftate, to have 
been the original and only motives for its formation ;” and for “ rea- 
foning upon the abftraét idea of a fate, with no confideration of it as 
it really exilts; a fociety of perfons whofe reliyious duties cannot be 
fuperfeded by political union, The fiction of an alliance might have 
been ufefully employed to illuftrate the advantages which refult from 
a connestion between church and ftate, and the line which fhould be 
prelerved by each in the connettion ; but it fhould not have been 

rounded on the ailertion that the ftate is influenced :o the conjunction 
by no motives but thofe of political expediency.” P. 100, note. 


Mr. G. proceeds to vindicate the civil oypey and pro- 
telion of the church agaiuft the charge of Paving cor- 
rupied the integrity and zeal of chriftianity. The fame argu- 
ments which he combats might, we think, as well be urged 
againft the improvements of civilization in any country. 
Without doubt it multiplies temptations, brings perils, and 
furnifhes new opportunities for vices, with which a rude and 
painful poverty, or a fordid and uncultivated ignorance are lefs 
acquainted. But it isno lefstrue that the nobleft virtues mult 
have better grounds for their fupport than a barbarous fim- 
plicity. 

On the topic of eflablifhments, and fuch exclufive limitations 
as may be deemed neceflary to thet, this auchor has the fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

“ The fubjeét, exifting under fuch eftablifhment, is held by 
every focial principle to reverence it, at leait as the legitimate 
conftitution ot the country; and though his confcience fhould not 
fuffer him to conform to the collective decifion, as to its declara- 
tions of faith, or expreffion of religious fervice, he can have no 
nighs to difturb its appointments, or retufe his contribution to the ge- 
neral allotments for its fupport. He mutt neceffarily forego the ad- 
vantages which refult from employments requiring confidence ; and 
has every indulgence compatible with the prefervatiomof the eftablith- 
ment, if he be tolerated in the fervice of a worfhip feparately erected, 
and be allowed by temperate argument to recommend his opinions, 
Where there is no national eftablifhment, the peace anc fecurity of go- 
vernment muft refult from the multiplicity and equipoife of different 
fetts, fince every feét having a decided afcendancy, will naturally en- 
eavour to fubstantiate its difcipline, by the refpectability of public 
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appointments, however in depreflion it may murmur at the diftinAiog 
which they muft occafion.” P. 105. 


With regard to fubfcriptions, we have alfo, in the clofe of 
this difcourfe, fome jult and temperaterefleétions. 

The fourth difcourfe of thefe Leétures difcuffes fubjedts no 
lefs important than the former. It has, for its firft topic, the 
folemn delegation of authority by Chrift to his Apoftles; and 
the permanent rights which may be underftood to be 
derived to their fucceflors. The author points cut the 
fubordina'e capacity in which the minifteyial charaéter, and. 
mediatorial office, places the Redeemer. He vindicates the 
eternal Sonfhip, and marks accurately the fubordination 
maintained in that refpect by many eminent divines, which 
implies no inferiority of nature, but a derivation from the 
fource and fountain of the Godhead. He diftinguifhes this 
very properly from the declarations of inferiority which refer 
to the human nature, and minilterial capacity of Chrift, and 
contiftently wih thefe, to his imparted authority. The power 
of remitting and retaining fins, he then confiders as a gift of 
the {pirit, ‘* appointed in fupport of an authority deftitute of 
earthly jan@tions, annexed in the character of our Lord to the 
prieithood, with which he was invefted.” Mr. G. contends, 


that the full extent of this commiffion was entrufted to the 
Apoities, but adds, 

“ ious to remark, that fuch unreftrained power could be 
confignes only to thofe whom ths guidance of the Holy Ghoit pre- 
ferved from error, ihe peremptory and unqualified claim of remit. 
ting and reaming fins, mutt necefiarily be confidered as the peculiat 
privilege of the inipired minitters of the Gofpel, as reflricted toge- 
ther with the gift and miraculous powers of utterance and operation, 
to thofe who atted under the dire¢tion of the Holy Ghoft: though an 
authoritative right of conditional abfclution and condemnatian, as to 
eternal confequences, may be regarded as the permanent fupport of the 
{pirirual authority, tranfmitted with the general tithe of the minittry.” 
Ps 147. 


We confefs that we. cannot perceive much difference, al- 
though the point has been eagerly contelted, between the opt- 
nion of thofe who refufe to grant an authoritative right and 
effet two fuch fentences, but admit a declarative one ; and 
theirs who contend for a judicial and authoritative right, but 
conilantly admit additional reftriGtions ; with the claufe of 
** clave non errante.” The difference between Mr. Gray's opie 
nion, and that of Mr. Wheatly and others, to whom he refers, 
appears fomewhat more fignificant, when the one afferts a ge- 
neral power of remitting and retaining fins, apd the i 
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releafe only from Church cenfures, or a reftoration to Church 
communion. Both proceed upon the notion that the penitence 
or impenitence of the finner, muft determine equally the hope 
of falvation, and the title to Church privileges ; but if the ab- 
folution be confidered with refpe&t to previous cenfures only, 
its place in the common offices of the Church would certainly 
appear to belefs proper. The minifterial power is fo connect- 
ed with the difpenfations and privileges of the Charch, as the 
peculiar houfhold of Chrift, that it is noteafy to underftand the 
remitting or retaining fins, without reference to the appointed 
means of grace in that vifible communion: but though the ex- 
ercife of cenfure and exclufion, or of reception and reftoration, 
mutt be confidered as the chief and molt fignal opportunities 
for applying this power, yet the peculiar benediction of the 
paltoral, as well as of the paternal authority, may have fome 
{pecial efficacy annexed to it by the will of God. 

The fifth fermon gives a ftatement of the nature and limits 
of Chrift’s promife for the prefervation of his Church: of 
which the author furnifhes this juft definition : 


« All therefore that the gracious aflurances of our Lord with re- 
fpeét to the protection and guidance of his Church, can be ftated in 
its ample extent to have promifed, muft be that in the body of which 
he was the myftical head, fhoald continue to exit through all ages, the 
union of a common fellowfhip, the imperifhable permanency of the 
Divine word, and the effential appointments and ordinances of a real 
church.” P, 192. 


It has often been remarked, as a peculiar demonftration of 
the providential care of God, and of the truth of Chriltianity, 
that the prophecies of the Old Teftament have been conftantly 
preferved with unfufpeéted integrity by-the Jews, who rejeé& 
the gofpel ; and this author remarks, that 


** Jt was no trivial evidence of Chrift’s care, that the records of 
revelation fhould reft fecure from injury, in languages little known 
bet to thofe whom every line rebuked with keeneft reproach ; through 
ages of darknefs favourable to bafe defign.” P. 195. 


Thus, as he adds in a note, have “ the inftruétions of the 
New Teftament been fecured to us by thofe corrupt churches 
which were moft interefted to fupprefs them.” The following 
eloquent paflage, concerning the reftoration of the Scriptures 
to common ufe, occurs foon after. 


“ It was by the providential reftoration of the Scriptures, which 
took place at the revival of literature, that the corruptions of the Ro- 
mith church were firlt fuccefsfully expofed, and the Reformation hap- 
pily commenced, Where this pillar of permanent dire¢tion led the 
way, though it might be ‘* cloud and darknefs” to thofe who were 
hardened 
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hardened againft God’s inftructions, it gave Fant to all who followed 
the divine ftandard. ‘To the exclufive idfallibility afcribed to the 
Holy Writings, by the advocates of truth, muft be attributed the re. 
novation of thofe principles which had been read in the fimplicity of 
the primitive faith. Awakened to a perufal of the facred pages, * the 
captive daughter” of the Church ** fhook herfelf from the duft, and 
loofed herfelf from the bands of her neck.” ‘The difperfed and de. 
jected members of the faith, reanimated by the Spirit of the Lond, 
were raifed up, as it were, by a refurrection, and reaflembled to com. 
pofe the living reprefentation of Chrift’s body.” P. 202. 


Some judicious remarks follow in this fermon, in addition to 
thofe already cited, concerning fubfcription tu the articles of 
the church ; and it clofes with fome obfervations upon private 
judgment. j 
In the fixth fermon, the authority of the Holy Scripture is fet 
forth as the light to which our reformers paid efpecial attens 
tion. The heads of feveral important do@trines are then 
touched. ‘The extenfive efficacy of Chrift’s facrifice is main- 
tained; and the charge of Calvinifm, fo confidently urged by 
forme, againfl the authentic formularies of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, refuted, from references to the homilies, liturgy, and ar- 
ticles, and to the teftumonies of eminent reformers in this 
country. ‘ It has,” fays our author, after producing a re- 
markable paflage from Hooper, exprefsly combating the no- 
tion of abtolure decrees, and referring to Latimer, Redmayne, 
Jewel, and to the homilies, for fimilar fuffrages, 


“« been often fhown, that the Creed, Homilies, Liturgy, Articles, 
and Catechi{m of our Churcl), do not, in their general conftruction, 
fupport the Calvinian rigours, whatever ambiguous expreffions fome of 
them may contain. They admit the redemption of the whole world 
by Chrift ; the freedom ef the human will; the acceptable nature of 
good works, and the poffibility of a fall from grace. They decide 
not with St. Auftin, on the fate of infants unbaptized’; and it is ftated 
in the rubric, that they who are baptized, and dje before actual fin, are 
undoubtedly faved. If,” adds the auther, “ the articles are Calvi- 
niftical, it may be enquired, why the Calvinifts petitioned againft the 
literal and grammatical fenfe, on the appearance of Charles's declara- 
tion, and have fo often wifhed to alierthem.” Note, .p. 247. 


The two following paflages appear in the conclufion of this 
fermen. | 


** Confidered cither* with reference to preceding abufes, or with re- 
gard to the permanent propentities of men, the external ftructure and 
ordinances of our Church were framed with judicious and prudent re- 
gulation, Modelled in agreement with the inftruCtions of revelation, 
they difplay a fimplicity equally remote from fuperftition and irreve- 
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rence; and it appears that the praétical, as well as the {peculative 
rinciples, of the reformation, are grounded on confiderations deci-. 
dedly important to the interefts of religion.” P. 253. 

« Anxioufly as our church has laboured to illuftrate every page of 
the facred writings, it has found no caufe to depart from thole ef- 
fential principles, which, in confiftency with early and unadulterated 
contruction, were eftablifhed as: the bafis of its regulations. Yet 
hath it no views which would obftruét the operation of the truth. Ie 
evades no enquiry; it retreats from no temperate difcuflions. It will 
not, however, facrifice its deliberate faith to every novel fuggeftion, nor 
alter its creed in accommodation to every new teacher.”? P. 256. 


The refpect of the church of England in her reformation 
for fundamental. principles, forms the fubje& of the feventh 
difcourfe. In the courfe of which, intolerance and bigotry 
are ju(tly and decidedly condemned ; and the finall remains of 
them in this church, after the Reformation, ‘fairly expofed, or 
traced to the peculiar infeliciiics of the times, Having ar- 
rived at that period when ‘* the only remaining decree of per- 
fecution which difgraced the laws was repealed.” Mr. Gray 
remarks, “that from this period, though oppofite interetts 
have combined in unnatural union, and perfifted with unaltered 
enmity, againft the church, it hath encouraged an encreafing 
fpirit of moderation and indulgence, and refted as to human 
protection, for fecurity only on its legal and conftitutional 
barriers, and on the convidtion excited by the admirable vin- 
dications of its caufe.” He then goes on to fhow, that 
every {trngule for a rergoval of reftriftions. on the confci- 
ence, has facilitated the exertions of political wifdom.” 


“ They awakened the fpirit which accomplifhed that revolution to 
which the friends of freedom look with fondeft veneration, as to the 
renovated bafis of the conftitution.” Yet, ‘*—eonverfant with the 
examples of former times, and convinced of the folidity of thofe 
principles which are founded on confideration of the permanent paf- 
fions of men, they liften not to theories, which are framed without 
re{pect to the reftri€tions, which long experience has commended : they 
confent not to facrifice certain blelfings for contingent advantages 5 
they embark not on tempeftuous feas for precarious profit.” Ps2g1. _ 


i he apology for not dwelling more upon the lives and cha- 
racers of the reformers, in the conclufion to this fermon, is in 
the beft manner of the author. 


‘* The principles eftablifhed in our church, are accepted on the 
ground of their own excellency, and require not the fanction of au- 
thority. They were commended, without affumption of perfonal af- 
cendency, by thofe who were willing that their reputation fhould fade 
in the tranfcendency of Chrift’s glory, and their initru¢tions refoulve 
themfelves into his laws.” P. 204. 
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Ecclefiaftical unity forms the fubjeét of the laft difcourfe, 


in which a great varicty of interefling particulars are included, 
The author flates generally, that 


«« A continuance in communion with any congregation, in which 
fundamental errors fanction corrupt worfhip, cannot be juftified by 
any confiderations of cuftom, of kindred, or of fubmiffion to earthly 
decrees. Better were it for two or three to affemble in private fince- 
rity: better were it to retreat to the folitary chamber which looketh 
towards God’s temple, though it expofe us to the perfecution of un. 
righteous men, than to partake of the fins ot thofe who violate the 
pofitive ordinances of God. But, onthe other hand, a dereliGtion of 
any duly conftituted church, upon objeS&tions of inconfiderable mo- 
ment, is a diflevering of that union which is highly acceptable to 
God; anda criminal a@ involving a refponfibility, in proportion to 
the departure from truth, and the difflention and enmity which it muf 
acceffarily occafion.” 


The very extraordinary attempts of Mr. R. Plowden to 
vindicate the higheft affumptions of the Papal power, are then 
noticed ; and the difpofition which others of the Englifh Ro- 
man Catholics have fhown to relinquifh fuch untenable opi- 
nions, is regarded as a ground of pleafing hope. The notes on 
thefe points contain fome curious particulars. The conclud- 
ing part of this difcourfe turns upon the profpect of further 
improvements, exprefling a jult with, that ** every alteration 
of long approved appointments, fhould originate, as did the 
reformation, with thofe whom due authority, and fidelity of 
attachment, may reftrain from injuring a ftruéture of une- 
qualled excellence.” 


“* The chief ends,” he obferves in a note, ‘* which are to be la- 
Moented under our eflablifhment, are the impoverifhment of laborious 
tations of the church, by alienations and corrupt agreements; the ex- 
emption of peculiar diftricts from regular jurifdiction*; the erection of 
chapels for private fpeculation and management ; and the fimoniacal 
difpofal of preferment. ‘hey who will encounter political ftruggles 


for the reformation of thefe abufes, will experience little oppofitioa 
from the clergy.” 


Some excellent remarks are added, concerning indifference 


in religion, and the neceffity of embracing revealed truth, 
where it is tendered. 


** If,” favs the author, ‘* the proofs of Chriftianity have been 
amply colleéted ; if the reafonings of former times have been concen- 
tered with confpicuous and convincing demonttration ; the general 
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* Thefe, we hope, will in part be remedied by the operation of the 
late bill refpztting curacies, Aev. 
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dlaffes of fociety fhould be familiarized with its evidence, and impref- 
fed with more regular and fy ftematic inftru€tion, than it muft be con- 
felled they appear to be.” 

We have feldom witneffed a greater variety of per lam 
matter, drawn into the fame compafs, than occurs in thefe 
letures, which difplay great induftry, and confiderable talents ; 
and the fpecimens which we have introduced will doubtlefs 
evince, that the topics are handled with judgment, and clothed 
in elegant language. 





Art. IV. Heron’s Hiftory of Scotland. 
(Concluded from our laft, page 12.) 
“ HUNTING and fifhing,” fays this author, ina paflage 


cited by us laft month, and now cited again, with en- 
largements and retrenchments, for a fuller expofure than what 
we could then give it, 

‘* appear to have been the chief means by which the Maatz and 
Caledonians procured their fubfiftence, at the time when they were 
invaded by Agricola, In fuch a country as that which they inhabited, 
there could be little agricul:ure, and hardly any regular patturage of 
flocks, or herds of domettic animals. The warrior contended for his 
meal, with the carnivorous animals of the foreft. If unfuccefsful“in 
the chafe, he might perifh for hunger. Of fifhing they were more 
negligent; fithing being anemployment which demands inftruments 
of nice and ingenious manufacture,” 


In this extraét we fee the unfaithfulnefs of Mr. Heron to 
the truths of hiftory, ftrikingly exemplified; almoft every word, 
every fyllable within it, being dire@tly contrary, not merely 
to what Cxefar has related concerning the fnterior Britons in 
general, but to what is affirmed even by the very author, from 
whom principally he has learned the names of Mzatz and 
Caledonians. Dion Caffius informs us exprefsly, that the Ca- 
ledonians and Maatz had not only ‘* /ittde agriculture,” and 
‘« herds of domeftic animals ;” that, inftead of * fifhing” be- 
ing one of the ** chicf means by which they procured their 
fubfiftence,” they never caught, becaule they never eat a fingle 
hth ; and that, fo far from being in danger of ‘ perithing for 
hunger,” if ** unfuccefsful in the chace,”’ they lived upon the 
milk of their kine, the fleth of their cattle, and the produce of 
their orchards. The Mzatz and Caledonians, fays Dion, 
““have no agriculture, but /’ve upon the animals in their ecg 
the beats in their woods, and fome fruits of trees; for their 
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fifoes, though immenfe and infinite in number, they tafle nett.” 
So completely at war with authority is this fpeculation upon 
the Britons of Scotland! So eagerly does the author go on, 
like the filk-worm, in {pinning his fine threads out of himfelf; 
till he buries himfelf from the light of the fun, and becomes 
entombed in his own web ! 

But, as we cordially with to ferve Mr. Heron, by praifing 
him, we will turn to other paflages, lefs bound down by the 
rigid laws of hiftory, and more fufceptible of the influence of 
tafte. 


*¢ Thofe fpecimens of apcient Caledonian poetry,” fays our author, 
concerning thofe poems of Offian, which his countrymen uniformly 
contend to be, what he here denominates them, ancient ; ** which have 
happily been preferved to our age, have not, indeed, been given to 
the world, such as tradition has preferved them. The tranflators and 
editors have avowedly pruned them of many blemifhes.” 


This affertion of avewedly pruning, we believe to be utterly 
untrue; we certainly remember no fuch avowal ; and we have 


been particularly attentive to all, which Mr. Macpherfon ei 
ther wrote or /pske upon the fubje&t. 


« They have thus left them a lefs faithful pi€ture of arts and man- 
ners, than they might otherwife have been. Yet, even in this ftate, 
thefe remains are genuine monuments of old Caledonian poetry. 
They thow of what, materials it was wrought, and what a f{pirit was 
breathed through it. “The mufe with which this poetry was originally 
accompanied, although preferved yet more imperfe€tly than the poe. 
try, ill befpeaks the impetuous or the penfive charaéter of the ancient 
Caledonians, in the fonorous hoarfenefs of the bag-pipe, and in the 
tender plaintive foftnefs of the vocal air. But the Caledonians had 
no fort of cwritten fgns, by which they might have preferved or com- 
municated either their poetry or their dhe was not, therefore, 
till after the Roman alphabet had been communicated by the Chriftian 
clergy of Britaint to their converts in Ireland, and by thefe again to 
their converts in Hebridz, and the north-weftern promontories of 


Scotland, that the fongs of the old Caledonian bards could be reduced 
into writing.” 








—— 


* Dio. LX XVI. 12. p.1280, Reimar. pals yeweyias exorles, add’ om 
TE yopans xi Oncas, axpodeuw» TE Tivw, writs. Tw ya Pow, amiga xa 
eTrAlay crlay, ov yevoviai. See alfo Whitaker's Hitt: of Manchefter, 
Svo. ii. 84, 86, for this Britifh abftinence from fifth remaining to latet 
days in parts. , 

+ The writer of this article believes the poems to be ancient. This 
the conduétors of the Britith Critic do not admit, and therefore could 
not adopt the fentiments, They are ready to attend to proofs, but 
have fcen none yet that are fatisfaCtory. r 

t Adv. Jud. vii. p. 88. Rigalt. ** Britannorum inacccfla Romanis 
loca, Chrifto vero fubdita.” We 
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We have always confidered this known want of a Britith 
alphabet among the Britons of Caledonia, as the grand and 
momentous objection to the authenticity of the poems of Of- 
fan, as poems of the third century. Mr. Heron here provides 
for the tranfmiffion of them very wifely, by conveying the 
Roman alphabet into the country: but then he conveys his 
alphabet in avery circuitous route, firft into Ireland, with Chrif- 
tianity, in the end of the fourth century, and then, after all 
Ireland had been converted, that is, an age or two after the 
fourth, to the Weftern Ifles and Caledonia, This leaves the 

s to fubfift, merely in memory, for two or three centuries; 
and fo expofes them to their fure fate of annihilation, in two 
or three, as completely as in twelve or thirteen centuries. But 
that Roman alphabet which went into Ireland with Chriftianity, 
might have gone much more eafily with it, and did probably go 
much more early, into Caledonia. As we find from Tertullian, 
that Chriftianity had made its way into Caledonia, had there - 
taken root fo early as the clofe of the fecond century; fo we may 
fuppofe an alphabet to have gone with it, as well into Caledo- 
nia as into Ireland, and into Caledonia long before it went into 
Ireland. We can thus provide an earlier alphabet for the 


poems. 


«« Of all mankind, he is furely the applet who enjoys the moft 
entire independence of nature, and of his fellow-animals; and, at 
the fame time, the greateft power over his own feclings, and the 
greatet ability to controul the operations of nature, and the fen- 
timents and actions of other animated beings. ‘Tried by this law, 
the condition of the barbarous Caledonian was unqueftionably hap- 
pier than that of many of the members of the beft regulated and 
the moft highly civilized fociety ; inferior only to the condition 
of him, in whom the wifdom of the fage is united with the ardour of 
the hero, and the nervous force of the ruftic, His exiftence, but 
not his felicity, was lefs fecure than it might have been in.a flate of 
higher civilization.’ The only real enjoyment of polifhed life to 
which he was a ftranger, was that of temperate exertion, in which the 
whole vigour of and or body isnot liable to be exhaufted by one or 
two efforts, nor is deftruétion the inftant confequence of failure. In 
the keeneft contention of combat; paddling his curragh amidft the 
moft furious raging of the waves; drivking with rapt car the fong of 
the bard raifed in his praife ; denying him(elf thofe enjoyments, which 
affeftion or generofity could beftow in an objeét of kindnefs or of 
pity: mangling or humbling an enemy refting when he could no 
onger fupport fatigue ; eating and drinking rapacioufly, when thirft 
and hunger urged ; triumphing even in death, in the confcioufnefs of 
heroic valour: in fuch fituations, making thefe exertions, indulgin 

thefe fentiments, {matching fuch gratifications, did the Caledonian 


+ all the enjoyments compatible with hig charaéter and condi- 
To 
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To examine how far all this is feverely true, would be the 
faftidioufnefs of criticifm. It is all faid undoubtedly in a 
manner equally ingenious and ftriking. Let us pafs to one 
paflage that contains fome further and ingenious arguments, in 
favour of the poems in queition. 


** Although not genuine records of hiftory, and probably not all 
the compofitions of one man, yet the poems afcribed to Offian are 
undeniably monuments of the poetry and the manners of a 
almott deftitute of policy, and ftrangers to civilization. ‘The onl 
features jn their character, that can feem to render this doubtful, are 
the tendernefs, the delicacy, the generofity of fentiment, breathed 
every where yok y them. But, in the meaner ranks of life a 
ourfelves, in which the mind is as little polifhed or enlarged as in the 
favage ftate, how often are the fentiments of filial and parental affee- 
tion, of love, of friendfhip, of hofpitality, of cordial charity, mor 
fervent, more faithful, more exalted, more fcelingly alive, than amid 
the refinement, the luxury, the illumination, of wealth and know. 
ledge ? The peafant fhares with his family the flender pittance, which 
he has earned by the wafte of his ftrength, his fpirits, his life; witha 
degree of fympathetic enjoyment, too exquifite to be known by the 
blunter feelings of the great. Often does the cottage-mother follow 
to the grave the children, to nourifh and clothe whom fhe had with. 
held from herfelf even neceflary food and raiment; over whofe fick 
bed fhe had hung with a fond anguifh, in comparifon with which the 
facrifice of life would have been little; in whofe life, in fhort, hen 
was fo clofely bound up, that fhe cannot endure to linger bebind them, 
and that exhaufted nature quickly yields to her defire. It is in the fime 
ple, yet folemn prayers of the ruftic with his family, that devotion 
appears moft fervent, moft amiable, moft fublime. It is in pure Bag 

thy of foul, not fenfual appetite, that unites the viftaige: loves to hi 
miftrefs. Accarfed be the tongue that has dared to flatter greatnefs, 
wealth, and luxury, by fpecioufly maintaining that the heart is puri- 
fied, and that the fentiments are exalted, with the exaltation of rank, 
and the increafe and refinement of exterior accommodations! And hhall 
we deny to the independent and elevated* mind of the favage, the fame 
tender generofity of fentiment, which moft sony diftinguithe 
thofe among ourfelves, whofe charaéter approaches the moft nearly to 
his? Although we fee therm placed indeed in a condition of abjett 
dependence and fubmitlion, in which their minds are neceffarily de- 
prefled and their fentiments debafed ! It is confeffed, and it can be 
evinced by a thoufand proofs, befides thofe which the poems of Offian 
afford, that, among the favage and barbarous peopic who anciently 
inhabited the northern countries of Europe, the condition of the 
women was not that of abject inferiority; but that the empire 
beauty and of female delicacy was then fupreme, more than in the 
moft polite and gallant of our modern courts. Wherever this empire 
is cftablithed, all the tender affections, all the gentler paffions, inva 
riabiy flourifh.” : 





“* The fact however is, that fuch kind of elevation belongs not to 
favages. Nor do thefe arguments appear to be founded in truth. ae 
he 
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The author fays alfo in another place. 


« Yet is it undeniable, that thefe remains of Gaelick poefy, cor- 
rupted, mutilated, modernized in the courfe of tradition ; the tales 
of fiction, credulity, and ignorance; the compofitions of various 
authors, attributed, without proof, to one eminent name, which hath 
outlived the reft ; have been alfo pruned, polithed, enlarged, defaced, 
embellifhed, and wrought up into new forms, by the tranflators, who 
have given them to Englith readers.” 


This is all faid, in our opinion, as much without any pofli- 
bility of proof, as without the appearance of it. Yet, as our 
author goes on, 


« Tthink it was by the command of Nero, that the brazen ftatutes 
ftatues | of Ly gs were covered over with gilding. The French have 

ng thought it adifgraceful meannefs of genius in Homer, that he had 
not taken care to furnith his heroes with valets, with cooks, and with all 
the campequipage, in fhort, of a French prince making a campaign. La 
Motte dreiled him up to their tafte. Had not thofe who encouraged 
the publication of the poems fought to produce a wonder, all might 
have been well. But the names were to be made fmooth and mufical; 
detached fongs were to be pieced together into epic poems; every mark 
of favage fimplicity was to be carefully obliterated; the widely dif- 
ferent excellencies of barbarifm and refinement were to be exhibited 
in union; another Homer was to be conjured up.” 


Mr. H, thus proceeds with great fpirit in his arguments, 
acculing the Englith of national jealoufy, in not admuting the 
poems, and attacking Dr, Johnfon and others on the fubject. 
Concerning all which we can only fay, that, whether we admit 
his reafonings or not, he certainly maintains the conteft well. 
We thus take our ‘lehve of the work, in a full conviction of 
mind, that the author is an ingenious man, not glittering in- 
deed in fine images, brilliant thoughts, or Juminous expref- 
fions, but acenftomed to think, and habituated to fpeculate ; ill 
adapted, therefore, forthe writing of hiltory, particularly of ahif- 
tory enveloped in obfcurity from the fewnefs of its notices, and 
diftra&ed with doubts from the want of all collateral relations. 
The few notices fhould have been moft folicitoufly colle&ed, 
as few, and moft carefully made the pillars, the corner-ftones 
of the whole {tru€ture. Differtation fhould have come in 
merely to fll up the intervals of the whole, to form the walls 
between the angles, and to compofe the parts refting upon 
the pillars. “Yor Mr. Heron has inverted the mode of proce- 
dure, has made differtation conftitute all the principal parts, 
and hiftory to fupply the fubordinate alone. In other words, 
he felt the bias of his genius, he followed the impulfe of it, 
and he is a carelefs, unfaithful hiftorian, but an agreeable, an 
excurfive, an ingenious difquifitor. 

ArT. 
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Art. V. Sorrows facred to the Memory of Penelope. Folio; 
tl. as. Edwards. 1796. 


HIS is a publication which does great honour to the tafte 
and fenlibility of the author, whom we underftand to be 
Sir Brook Boothby. A more beautiful fpecimen of the arts 
of engraving and of typography has, perhaps, feldom been 
exhibited. The occafion of thefe «* Sorrows” was the death 
of a favorite daughter, of the age of four years ; and the 
author has given vent to his feelings in twenty-four pathetic 
fonnets, and two elegies. The poetical merit of thefe, though 
certainly unequal, is “neverthelefs fufficiently great to claim 
our {trong commendation ; but of their general fpirit and ten- 
dency, the reader may judge from the following fpecimens, 
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Sonnet V, 


«* Death! thy cold hand the brighteft flower has chill’d, 
That e’er fuffufed Love’s cheek with rofy dies ; 
Quench’d the foft tadiance of the lovelieft eyes, 

And accents, tuned to {weeteft mufic, ftill’d; 

The fpringing buds of hope and pleafure kill’d ; 
Joy's cheerful meafures changed to doleful fighs : 
Of faireft form and faireft mind, the ties 

For ever rent in twain.—So heaven has will’d! 

Though in the bloom of health thy arrow fled, 

Sudden as fure ; long had prophetick dread 

Hung o’er my heart and all my thoughts depreffed, 

Oft when in flow’ry wreaths I faw her drefs’d, 

A beatiteous victim feem'd to meet my eyes, 

To early fate a deftined facrifice.” 
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Sonnet XV. 


«¢ Dear Manfergh! of the few this breaft who fhare, 
And fhare in pitying fympathy its woe, 

You beft my vaft excefs of paffion know, 

And all the forrow I am doom'd to bear; 

While thoughts cari prefent with the paft compare, 
Shall memory e’er that fummer day forego, 
When thy fair mate did every care beftow, 

And vermeil froits and fragrant wreaths prepare, 

In honour of my child to drefs the bower! 

And when the fweet epitome of grace 

Tripp’d o’er the walks and honied every flower, 
You mark’d the opening beauties of her face ; 

Mark’d how my captur’d foul was loft in love, 

And trembled for the dire reverfe I prove,” 
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As thefe fonnets and elegies were not fufficient to form a 
yolume, the author has added what he terms poetical exercifes, 
which of themfelves, he fays, he fhould, perhaps, have thought 
fearcely worthy to be prefented to the public. One of the belt 
of thefe alfo we have tranfcribed, under the perfuafion that it 
will neither do difcredit to the author nor ourfelves, 


IntTacTis OpuLentTior, 


« Though all the wealth of Hindoftan were thine, 
And all that commerce wafts'to Thames’s fhores ; 
Though high in air thy gilded turrets fhine, 
And Partan columns guard the lofty doors ; 
Not all thy gold, nor all thy wide domain, 
Can keep, one hour, difeafe or age away. ; 
Sheath the keen arrows of obdurate pain, 
Or {natch from Death’s rude grafp his deftin’d prey. 
© happier far the wandering Scythian’s lot, 
In fome green vale, who rears his tented fhed ; 
No with he knows beyond his humble cot, 
And peaceful flumbers crown his harmlefs head. 
When fpring returns, he leaves the fencelefs fields, 
To go where fountains and frefh lawns invite ; 
To other tenants Nature’s bounty yiclds, 
Nor claims the foil, to all a common right. 
With hard unequal eye; no ftep-dame there 
Cheats the poor orphan of a mother’s love ; 
No titled wife difdains her houfhold care, 
Or feeks, with wanton {miles, new hearts to move. 
Heir to the virtues of an honett race, 
Rich in pure faith, and fpotlefs chaittity, 
No vices there allure with borrow’d face, 
Norcrimes, thoug hrare, from | unifhment cag fly. 
Remains there one in this degenerate age, 
Whofe patriot bofom pants for virtuous fame ? 
Tis hts to ftem the tide of hoftile rage, 
And long pofterity will blefs his name : 
"Tis his, with fearlefs heart, and fteady hand, 
To fave-the flate mark’d for ccrruption’s prey ; 
Scorn the vile menace of the venal band, 
And blaft the traitor in the face of day.” 
From luft of gold what namelefs mifchiefs flow, 
No meannefs fhames us, and no tics reftrain; 
_For gold, friends, parents, country, we forego, 
Nor laws avail whese baie correption reigns, 
QO, could to earth defcend the accurfed ore, 
Or hid in ocean’s caves innocuous lie; 
Then might Aftrza dwell with man once more, 
Once more forfake her refuge in the fky, 
L See 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL, VIII, AUG. 1796. 
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See the young noble, recklefs of his fame, 
Selfith and proud, with bafe plebeian heart, 
Boat his lewd triumph o’er the wedded dame, 
- Or ply with vile fuccefs the gamefter’s art. 

His hoary fire the while, in vice grown old, 
Adds to the impious ftore with grovelling care; 
Each vice extinguifhed in the luft of gold, 

He dies a wretch to ferve a thanklefs heir.” 


The general character of this performance is elegance, fome- 
times injured by quaintnefs, and fometimes weakened in i 
effect by expletives. The whole will neceflarily be confidered 
as the production both of a polifhed and a feeling mind. The 
engravings are truly beautiful ; and that from the monumentof 
Banks is exquifite. Penelope, engraved by Kirk, from a pic. 
ture by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, though ——s appears to usto 
give the idea of a much older child. The Angel in the fron. 
tifpiece, from the pencil of Fufeli, is, we know not from 
what waywardnefs, reprefented with fix toes: at leaft this ef. 
fect is produced by the engraving. 





Art. VI. Philefophical Tranfa&tions of the Royal Society of 


London, for the Year 1795. Part II, 4to. 376 pp 
iss. Elmfly. 


without any preface, we fhall refume our account of 
this annual publication, of which we took our leave at 
p- 41 of our preceding volume. 


IX. Scme Obfervations.on the Mode of Generation of the 
K. — with a particular Defcription of the Organs themfelves. 


verard Home, Efq. F.R.S. 4 Plates. p. 221— 238. 
This paper is almoft entirely defcriptive, and the pant 


which it ts accompanied are very neceflary to convey a cor 
idea of the facts; but it comprifes alfo fome curious remarks 
on the animal @conomy. The Kanguroo, in its mode of 
ge(tation, is known to refemble the Opoflum tribe ; the pecu- 
liarities of which, in this refpeét, had not till now been ful 
ficiently examined. In quadrupeds in general the embryo, 3s 
foon as it arrives in the uterus, becomes attached to fome part 
of its internal furface, and derives its increafe from its con- 
ne&tion with that vifcus: In the claffes of birds, fnakes, fithes, 
and fome other fpecies, which may all be deemed oviparous, 
(though in fome inftances the eggs are hatched within the ovi- 
du&t of the mother) the nidus of the embryo, even before im- 
pregnation, 
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ation, is detached from the mother, and the foetus re- 
ceives its fupport from the animal fubftance within the egg. 
The Opoffum has a diftin& mode of its own, and is confidered 
as forming a link in the chain of nature; between thofe ani- 
mals whole young are nourifhed by connection with the uterus, 
or within an egg. 

The Kanguroo is the firft of the Opoffum fpecies that has 
bred in England, and -confequently the firft that has afforded 
the naturalifts of this country an opportunity of obferving this 
fingular procefs of nature. This, however, had not happened 
when Mr. Home drew up his paper, which is deduced from a 
number of very perfect anatomical preparations, fent over from 


| New Holland, It appears from this account that the Kan- 
~ guroo breeds at all feafons ; that the female has not been known 


to have had more than a fingle young one at a time, and is 
feldom withcut one. Even in the mode of impregnation this 
animal differs from other quadrupeds ; the femen of the male 
pafling through certain lateral canals into the cavity of the 
uterus, without entering the fallopian tubes. The foetus is 
retained a very fhort time within the uterus, inclofed in a kind 
of jelly; being found in the extetnal pouch or falfe belly, ina 
very early {tage of its growth. How the foetus paffes from 
the uterus into this pouch, as there is no internal communica- 
tion, had appeared very doubtful ; but the obfervations of this 
naturalift have difcovered certain bones and mufcles, the ufe 
of which can be no other than that of bringing the mouth of 
the falfe belly clofe to the external orifice of the vagina, to 
receive the foetus when excluded. The young Kanguroo has 
been found within the external pouch, fo fmall as not to ex- 
ceed an inch and a quarter in length. Within this pouch are 
two mammz with two nipples on each, to one of which the 
young one immediately attaches itfelf, and is always found in 
that ttate, till it has attained confiderable growth ; but, even 
alter it has become able to procure its own food, it returns 
occafionally into the falfe belly to fuck. It is remarkable that 
the hinder leys, which afterwards become fo difproportionably 
large, are, in the original form of the foetus, rather fmaller 
than the fore legs. The anatomical defcriptions in this paper 
are perfe&tly clear, and the plates highly fatisfactory. 


X. On the Converfion of Animal Subftances into a fatty Mat- 
ter, much refembling Spermaceti. By George Smith Gibbes, 
B. A. Communicated by George Shaw, M. D. F. R. S. 
P+ 239-245. : 

This paper is the yo to one publifhed in the preceding 


volume of the Tranfaétions, in which the author fully de- 
L 2 {cribed 
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{cribed the procefs whereby animal matter, immerfed ing 
current of water, is converted into a fubftance, which, when 
purified by nitrous acid, exhibits all the effential properties of 
Spermaceti. We find here fome additional obfervations of 
the following kind. Mr. G. in the firft place, enquires whe. 
ther this fubftance is homogeneous, or otherwife, in different 
animals; and he finds that the matter formed from human 
bodies has a tendency to aflume a very beautiful and regular 
cryftalline appearance, which is in no degree obfervable in 
that which proceeds from other animal fubftances. The tranf 
mutation has in all cafes been produdtive of a very naufeous 
fmell, from a large quantity of foetid gas which is abundantly 
difcharged, whenever the matter is ftirred up or agitated. By 
purification with nitrous acid this foetor is greatly diminifhed, 
buta yellow colour remains, which will not yield to any pro 
cefs that has hitherto been tried. The beft mode of purif- 
cation has been founc, by many experiments, to be expofure to 
the air in {mall fragments, repeated trituration with nitrous 
acid, and diflolving in hot water. The fubftance thus acquires 


‘a beautiful {traw-colour, and retains no more {mell than the 


beft Spermaceti, whence it is imagined that it may be rendered 
an article of commerce. To a procefs fimilar to the tranf- 
mutation here defcribed, the author is inclined to attribute 
the white cruft fometimes feen on the furface of the lungs, 
when much water has been collefted in the cavity of the 
thorax. The paper concludes with fome hints upon fecretion, 
which the author thinks may lead to ufeful difcoveries in 
the treatment of difeafes. He afks particularly whether 
{teatomatous tumours in the body may not arife from 
fome caufe of this kind? There can indeed be no doubt that 


a difcovery of this curious nature will be found applicable, in 
time, to various purpofes. 


XI. Obfervations on the Influence which incites the Mufeles 
of Animals to contra, i1 Mr. Galvani’s E xperiments. By Wil- 
liam Charles Wells, M. D. F. R.S. p, 246—262. 

The conclufions drawn by Mr. Galvani from his celebrated 
experiments, having been proved by Mr. Volta to be in va- 
rious refpeéts erroneous, and Mr, Volta himfelf having been 
thought to be in fome inftances miftaken, Dr, Wells under- 
took to inveftigare the fubje& ; and particularly confiders, in 
this paper, the three following queftions. 

1. Does the incitement * of the influence which, in Mr. Galvani’s 
experiments, occafions the mufcles of animals to contra, either 
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wholly or in part, depend upon any peculiar property of living bodies? 
:, What are the conditions neceflary for the excitement of this in- 
fuence? 3. Is it electrical ? 


In anfwer to the firft queftion, Dr. Wells, from experi- 
ment, denies the analogy ailerted by Galvani, and, in wal 
degree, by Volta, between animal nerves and mufcles, and 
the Leyden Phial. He afferts alfo that the influence by which 
mufeles are excited does not exift in a difengaged f{tate, in them 
or the nerves, before the application'of metals. It was alfo 
accidentally difcovered that the contractions would be produced, 
by introducing any conducting fluid, with metal, into the com- 
munication. Hence the author infers that the parts of animals 
act by their moifture alone, in giving origin to the influence; 
and this, he thinks, determines the firlt queftion in the nega- 
live. . 

With refpe& to the conditions neceflary for the excitement 
of this influence, the fubject of the fecond queftion, Dr. W. 
finds, contrary to the aifertions of the firlt obfervers, that 
metals are not the only fubltances which will produce the 
contrations, but that charcoal alfo pofleffes. that property, 
ina great degree. Hence, inltead of ufing two inetals, one 
metal and charcoal are found ‘to produce the effect. When 
two metals are employed, it is found that the greater the 
difparity between them, the more fenfible is the effect. 
Thus gold and zinc, the molt perfe& metal, ‘and a very im- 
perfect femimetal, will excite much greater contractions than 
gold and filver. Henve it mfght be expected that two pieces 
of the fame metal would not produce any effect ; but it has 
been found, by many experiments, that if one of the pieces be 
rubbed with metal, filk, leather, or fevéral other fubftances, 
celpecially with moifture: intervening) and the other piece not 
rubbed, the fame contractions will be produced as if two diffe- 
rent metals were ufed. Several reafors are afligned why this 
elect cannot proceed from any accumulation of eleétricity in 
the former piece, by means of the friction; and it is'thrown 
out asa mere conjeture, that the friction, However flight, does 
in fome degreé alter the nature of the metal, as to the property 
In gueftion: and this opinion is not ill fupported by the confi- 
deration, that, when both pieces of metal are equally rubbed, 
no contra€tions are produced. - 

The third and lalt queftion, whether this influence be elec- 
trical or not, is very briefly treated. ‘The author, however, 
appears indire€tly to fupport the affirmative, by refuting fome 
of the arguments of thofe who deny the prefence of eleétricity. 
This curious fubject certainly flands yet in need of much phi- 
lofophical inveltigation. 

XII. Od- 
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XII. Obfervations on the Strudture of the Eyes of Birds, 
By Mr. Pierce Smith, Student of Phyfic. Communicated h 
George Pearfon, M.D. F,R.S. One Plate. P. 263-269, 


The author of this paper has difcovered a peculiar ftru@ure 
in the {clerotica of the eyes of birds, which, upon clofe exa. 
mination, appears to him to be of fingular ufe in adapting that 
organ for diftiné& vifion, at different diftances of the objeds, 
He defcribes the part of this coat which immedijately furrounds 
the cornea, as confifting of fimall fcales, imbricated one upon 
another, and capable of relative motion. Thefe fcales are of 
a bony texture, and are covered by tendinous fibres, which di- 
verge anc terminate fo as to form the four mufcles called refi, 
the contractions of which give motion to the fcales, 

The ule of this iruéture, Mr. Smith conceives to be that of 
contracting the circumference of the fclerotica, which, pref- 
fing forward and increafing the convexity of the cornea, will 
fo alter the focus of tleeye as to adapt it occafionally to very 
clofe vifion. The eye of birds is formed, in general, for vety 
diftant vifion, butis thus adapted, in any emergence, to the ob- 
fervation of very near objects. Thus in domeftic birds, thee 
imbricated [cales are by no means fo obvious as in thofe which 
are formed for extenfive flights. The general ceconomy of 
nature, which, by employing elaflicity to reftore parts to their 
natura! ftate, prevents the walte of ftrength, or fatigue of the 
animal, is found here to be applied. For the adaptation of the 
eyes of birds to the view of remote or moderately diftant obd- 
jedls, is produced fimply by the paffive relaxation of the tendi- 
nous fibres in the reé#s mulcles. 


XIII, Obfervations on the bef? Methods of producing artif- 
cial Cold. By Mr, Richard Walker. Communicated by Mar- 
tin Wall, M.D. F. R.S.  Qne Plate. P. 270-289. 


This is a fequel of former papers, printed in the 77%h and 
78th volumes of the Philofophical TranfaGtions, in which the 
author deferibed a procefs, which proved fucjefsful, in pro- 
ducing a degree of cold fufficient to freeze quickfilver. In the 
prefent paper, he enquires into the moft eligible method of 
employing thofe means, He defcribes the apparatus he con- 
trived for this purpofe, which is further illu(trated by the plate, 
and throws in many obfervations on the conduct of the expe- 
riment, the mode of preparing the ingredients, and their pro- 
per qualities. ‘The moft remarkable experiment appears tobe 
this. A veife) holding about a quart, was gradually filled with 
pounded ice, common falt, and a powder, confifting of equal 
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tts of fal-ammoniac and nitre, in the proportion of twelve 
of the firft to five parts of the two latter ingredients. An 
ounce and a half of rain-water was then poured into a tube 
that was inferted into the veflel, and this water, in a very fhort 
time, was completely frozen. The ice thus produced was then, 
by means of an initrument contrived for the purpofe, ground 
into a very fine powder refembiing fnow. One ounce of 
fuming nitre was, in the fame manner, cooled to the tempera- 
ture of —13°. The pounded ice ( (till furrounded by the fri- 

orific mixture) was then mixed with the acid, as quickly as 
poflible, and, in this new mixture, the thermometer prefently 
funk to —50°. and, of courfe, fome quickfilver contained in 
a glafs bulb immerfed in it, was, in a very fhort time, perfectly 
congealed. In this experiment, eighteen minutes were re- 
quired to render the water perfe@tly folid, and fifteen to reduce 
the ice, by moderate labour, to a very fine powder. The whole 
experiment was concluded in about fifty-five minutes, and the 
temperature of the firft, or preparatory cooling mixture, was 
then —10%. It ishere material to obferve, that the proportion 
of the frigorific mixture to the fluid which is to be frozen, 
fhould not be !efs than twelve to one. 

The cooling mixtures enumerated are fourteen in number. 
Eleven, in atabledrawn up by theauthor, and three in a fub- 
fequent pages which we fhall fubjoin to his table, in the fame 
form. ¢ proportions of the ingredients, and their degree 
of flrength in producing cold, are here exactly fet down. 


Temperature or 

Salts, Fe. Liquor. cold produced. 
1. Salammoniac §, nitre §. Water 16. +- 10% 
2. Salamm. 5. nitre 5, Glaub.falt8. ditto 16 + 4° 


3- Nitrous ammeniac f, ditto 1. + 4° 
4. Nitrous amm: 1, faltofSodaz. ditto 11 — 7° 
§- Glauber’s falt 3 d.nitr.acid2, — 3° 
6. Glaub. falt 6, falamm.4, nitre2. ditto 4. — 102% 
7-Glaub. falt 6, nitrousamm. 5. = ditto 4. — 149 
8. Phofphorated foda g. ditto 4, —12° 
9. Phofph. foda g, nitrous amm. 6. ditto 4... —21° 
10. Glauber’s falt 8. mar.ac. 5. — oo 
11. Glauber’s falt 5. d.vitr.ac.4. = 3° 
12. Snow or pounded ice2,com.faltr. ditto o- 


13. Snow 12, com. f. 5, a powder 
of eq. parts of f. am. & nitre 5. 
14, Snow 12. com. f. 5, nitr.am. 5. ditto — 25° 


Thefe degrees of cold were obtained when the temperature 


of theair was 50. A few obfervations on the effet of evapo- 
rating 


ditto — 18? 
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rating ether fur the purpofe of producing cold, with a deferip. 
tion of the apparatus, conclude this ingenious paper. 


XIV... Odbfexvations on the Grafting of Trees. Ina Letter 
Sram Thomas Aadrew Kaight, L/q. to Sir FJofeph Lanks, 
Bart, F. RS... P. 290-295. 

It has long been fuppofed impoMible to obtain beatthy trees, 
efpecially of the apple and pedr'kind, from thofe varieties 
which have been long in cultivation. Mr. Knight endeavour. 
ed :o difcover whether the decay, that had been obferved in many 
trees, arofe from the difcafed {tate of the grafts ;:and was fur 
prifed to find, after experiments tried for feveral fucceflive 
vears, that the frefh ftocks always inherited the difeafes of 
the parent tree: excepting only a few, which being trained toa 
fouth wall, feemed, like invalids, to enjoy the benefits of a 
finer climate, and thus efcaped the hereditary difeafes. Being 
farisfied that grafts taken from old and worn-out trees, could 
not be made to grow freely, he next endeavoured to afcertaiti, 
whether thole caked from young feedlings could be made to 
bear fruit, as early as thofe from old ones. ‘The experiment 
pro ved the negative ; and it was found, in general, that if the 
parent tree be too old, the fhoot will immediately produce 
fruit, but will never be healthy ; and if it be very young, it 
will grow with vigour, but never produce any fruit, 

Mr. Knight side that the root,’ and the ftock near the 
rc ot, are of a more durable nature than the bearing branches, 
and that fcions taken from thefe parts are, therefore, likely to 
fucceed the beit. He proved ; Ifo, that I: -velyn and others were 
pert feel) y By? in their o ates ‘* that the growth of p: lants 


yaifed trom feeds ts more rapid, and that beiter trees are thus 
} i oduced than Can be obtained irom layers or cuitings,’ 
- x 


( i _ Pe contin til. ) 
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\nr. Vil. do general and int m6 Gary View of Profefjar 
Kant's Prinesples concerning Man, the W rs and the Dewy 
fubmitted to the Canfideration of the dearth d, by F. A. Nitfch, 
late Leéiurer of thi hati n Languase and Ma thematics in the 
Reyet Fridericianum College at Adnigfberg, and Pupil of Pro- 
feijjiy Kant. Svo. 134 pp. §s. Downes. 1796. 


"MMANUEL K ANT; Proicilor of Morals and Metaphy- 
fics in the untverfity of Konigtberg, has formed a fect in 
Germany, and M, Nithe , one of his difciples, has pubdliihed 
the 
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the work before us, for the fake of aflilting the propagation of 
the Kantean Philsfophy, on Alan, the /Vorld, and the Divinity, 
which he has already, for fome time, made the fubjedt of ‘a 
courfe of lectures in, London. It is therefore of importance 
to examine, with fome care, what may be delivered by this 
Hicrophant of a religion, which he would fain fubflitute for 
that which we have fo Jong poflefled. “To mark the impor- 
tance of his mafter’s difcoveries, M. Nitfch undertakes the talk, 
which was not very neceflary, of developing the errors, incon- 
fequences, and contradictions, which have hitherto fubfifted, 
concerning thefe great objects, between the fpeculative philo- 
fophersof the different fects. But he does not conceive it ne- 
cellary to infilt upon that fundamental doétrine which 1s com- 
mon to the Jews and Chriftians. On this fubject, he contents 
himfelf with one general remark in his introdution to the doc- 
trine of Profeifor Kant, which is thus introduced and expref- 


fed: 


« Tf the concluding act of reafon cannot make us know any thing, 
but by means of ideas, the qveftion arifes, whence reafon acquires 
the ideas of which it forms its conclufions.—When thefe ideas refer 
to objects which {trike the fenfes, the anfwer will be eafy, and we may 
fay, from Experience; but when they refer to objecis not perceivable 
by the fenfes, fuch as the Sou, the firff Cauje, &c. whence does reafon 
derive thefe ideas?—from Revelation, fay fome philofophers, efpe- 
cially thofe who think human reafon too Weak to acquire true and fuf- 
ficient knowledge of fuch objects by its own natural poweérs.—Thefe 
good men, fay other philofophers, prove the weaknefs of human rea- 
fon, by their example, rather than by their argument. In fupport of 
this aflertion, they argue, that every revelation of the Deity, the foul, 
or other objedls beyend the reach of the fenfes, which flands up in 
oppafition to found rcafon, ought to be ftejected as fpurious. If this 
be rational) it follows, fay they, thar ideas of the foul, the Deity, &c. 
mutt be prior ih t¥e mind, and not poftettor to revelation. “ For who, 
continue thefe'men, can rationally bdo or reject any ideas offered on 
thofe important objects, without having examined them, and how can, 
they be examined, without being compared with ideas already in the 
mind; and who, therefore, can pretend to have received juft and cor- 
rect ideas of the Deity, the foul, &c. from revelation, when the cor- 
reCinefs and juftnets of the ideas that are contained in any revelation, 
can only be afcertained and acknowledged by comparing them to ideas 
which muf exiit previoufly in the ental in order to render fuch com- 
parifon and examination poffible.” P. 34. 


Convinced that, by an argument ex ab/urdo, he has thus dif- 
mitled all idea of Revelation, the author returns to 1! no more 
in the whole compafs of his work. We thall, in the fequel, 
take it up again, for the fake of comparing it with the conclu- 
fions of the writer him&lf, At prefent, we fhall ee 
elvcs 
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felves with noting a contradiction, which every reader might 
not happen to obferve. Mr. N. calls thofe who admit revela. 
tion, good Men; which is faying nota little in their favour, 
Such men, at Jeaft, will not difturb fociety. But he adds, that 
‘es they prove the weaknefs of human reafon, by their example 
rather than by their argument.”’ As he does not exprefs this 
argument, it is neceflary to do it forhim. Jt is this. Since 
men have been employed, for fo many ages, in the endeavour to 
find, by their own unaided powers, what we ought to conceive 
refpecting the origin of things, and the place occupied by man 
in the univerfe, without having produced a fingle idea which has 
not been the fubjeét of controverfy, is it reafonab'e to fuppofe, 
that they will ever come to acreement upon thefe objects, fo 
long as they rely merely upon their own powers? The author 
himfelf, before he arrived at the farcafm above-cited, had em. 
ployed feveral pages to difcufs thefe fpeculative ideas of philo. 
fophers, of which only this is the refult: 


«¢ Are the fubfances fimple, or not ?—Has the world a beginning 
in time, or not >—Has it bounds, or not ?—Is an abfolutely neceflary 
firft caufe exifting, or not ?—Is the human will free, or not?—Con- 
cerning each of thefe queftions, we have found ¢qwvo oppofire opinions. 
Thefe oppofite opinions have been defended by phiofophers of the 
firft rank, for more than feventeen hundred years; but xoxze of them 
has become univerfally evident, nor has any ome of them been come 
pletely refuted.” P. 21. 


There is a particular defign in the ufe of this term, mare 
than feventeen hundred years, which marks the commencement 
of the Chriftian wra; for the author well knows that his con- 
clufion embraces not only that term, but the whole hiftory 
of {peculative philofophy: and, having thus proved the 
weaknefs of human reafon, by the very faéts which are ad- 
duced, for the fame purpofe, by the friends of Revelation, he 
fill ventures to accule the latter of having proved this weaknefs 
chiefly by theirexample. Tohis is rather an inaufpicious com- 
mencement, for one who is to aét as direfor of the human in- 
tel!c&. 

After employing many more pages to fortify the opinion of 
thefe good men, on the weaknefs of human reafon : and inform- 
ing us in what manner his matter difcovered, that ail {pecula- 
tive philofophers, of every fe&t, before his time, had been in 
error; Mr. N. comes at lengthto his new doétrine, under the 
title of Aant’s theoretical Principles. What he here terms 
principles, confiits of a {tring of one hundred and one propo- 
fitions, from p. 71 to p, 140 of the book. Of thefe, we thall 
give an ab{tract, in the very words of the author, 
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« Painc. 1. The moft proper method of inquiring into the na- 
ture of the power of knowledge, and the faculties of reafon, under- 
ftanding, and fenfe, is that which fets out with principles univerfally 
granted by the fyftems of Materialifm, Spiritualifm, Idealifm, and 
Scepticifm.—z. All thefe fects perfe&ly agree, that man is confcious 
of thinking, conceiving, knowing, perceiving, judging, and reafoning, 
but difagree concerning the particular nature of the objeéts conceived, 

rceived, known, &c.—3. To explain the power of knowledge, and 
the faculties of reafon, underftanding, and fenfe, it is requifite to ana- 
lyfe perception, conception, knowledge, judgment, and reafoning, 
without regard to the particular objects perceived, conceived, known, 
&c*.—4q. Whatever the object perceived, known, &c. be, there is a 
great difference between our knowledge of an object, and the object 
of our knowledge : they can never conftitute one and the fame thing. 
—6, In every perception, knowledge, &c. that which refers to the ob- 
ject may be calied marter, and that which refers to the perceiving fub- 
ject may be called form of perception, or knowledge.—7. The matter 
in every perception, knowledge, &c. muft be given, and the form maft 
be produced by the mind.—. The given matter in every perception, 
knowledge, &¢, is a variety, and the form produced is wmity, “Thus in 
viewing a rofe, we diftinguifh two things, firft a variety, and then a 
counefion of that variety into a regular figured whole. Which connec- 
tion makes the thing to be one, and not many things, gives it unity, and 
may be called form, while the variety may be called the matter of the 
rofe.—g, That a variety can occur in our perception, knowledge, &c. 
fuppofes a receptive faculty‘in'the mind; and that a variety received 

is connedted into knowledge, perception, &c. requires an ad#ive facul- 
ty in the mind, which may be called /pontancity.—11. There are only 
two kinds of varieties in general, one whofe parts lie without and 
near each other, and the fecond whofe parts follow one after another in 
ftri&t fucceflion.—12. The receptivity, as far as it receives varieties of 
the firft defcription, may be called external fenfe, and; as far as it re- 
ceives varicties of the fecond defcription, internal fenfe.—13. The 
idea which arifes in the mind, in confequence of any man affeéting 
our external jenfe by its prefence, is an external perception or intuition; 
becaufe the variety of which the phanomenon man is compofed, is a 
variety of parts lying one without and near another. In the fame 
manner, ady emotion, or pafiion, or action in man, affecting our inter. 
nal Jenfe, furnifhes materials for an internal intuition or perception ; as 
it involves a variety of parts, of which one lies not near, but always 
after another.—z1. When the fpontaneity conneéts the being one 
without the other, and near another of the variety exhibited in all ex- 
ternal intuitions, it begets an idea which evidently reprefents the genc- 





** * If the four grand philofophical parties, as they muft do, agree to 
the fecond and third ry they muft agree to all the reft which 
we are going to adduce. We need not mention that the princi 


et follow the fourth, are new, in the ftricteft fenfe of the 
word,” 
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sal of that variety, Or matter, contained 1 in all our external intuitions, 
and which is nothing mofe than the ufual idea we have of /pare. 
22. When the we jtaneity conneéts the following one after another of 
the variety exh ted in all cur internal intuitions, it be gets an idea 
which maniicitly repre! uts the general form of that variety, or matter, 
contained jo all our interoaliniuitions. ‘Phisis the exact: idea we have 
of time—2g. The ideas of time and /pace are ideas a priori, thatis to 
fav, thev have the obyects to whi MCs hel ey refe Yr, im the mind, and notin 
anv thing which 15 ai/linc? from the mind,—28. ‘The changes and alje- 
rations in our receptivity, when it is ance are Jenfations.—29. Cathe 
Sfrionjuefc is an ad of the mind, by which man is enabjed to refer, in 
hig iatuitions and ideas, that to the "alia which is produced | ry the 
mind, and that to the external thines which refers to them or, their 
produce. — 34. [he conecp/tons immed} tately arifi ne from smiuitions are 
fo numerous, a5 to overload the meyory, if they were not reduced to 
claifes alapted to the capacity of man. Hence from conceptions, other 
conceptions are formed, and are again diitributed into fpecies, the 
dpecics into genera, the genera into tribes, the tribes into orders, and 
the orders 1wio cl: ics.— 34. | he jyirm of all cone DLONS , wherein. 
foever it may confit, mult be wey, for at ariles from coxrection, and 
the refule of all connections of the mind mult be weir. ‘This. wzi'y, 
therefore, isthe general form of all that is conceivable ; and as nothing 
is Anowable which is not conceivable, that anizy may be called objee- 
fev’ unity, becaufe no obrect can fall under any human cognizance, un- 
lefs it is capable of being connected into this gzizy, or of being con- 


‘ sf sve 


! 
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ceived,— 36. The ude a of the ofye. five unity of a conception, 1s itfelf 
a conception ; but j it isa conceptin bd prignt, ‘and therefor neceffary, as 
well as apiverial.— 37. ‘Vocomprehend the cariety, reprefented by an 
md ation, \ der the obyee?ive wuriy »3S to sadeet to Mom a the objecléve 
unity from an futaition, 18 to pudge fparhericad/y ; to connett the ob/efive 
weit , alre: ady pr vi oduced, Wild al zatyitioy ¢ iven, 1S cain A de 
—33 iE CTY que? icad judgment is a jud ement a j priori.— 39. A /pn- 


the hei Pind woe net « f ivti, is th ATW here th c of fecdive 4 °72 3) ity iS produced 
from an intuition 4 przort.—-45. The ex act number of the judging ads 


of the underiterding may be ceprefented in the following table: 1. of 
Git Ys uli ertai, I art cuiar, individual : e Ze ot quality, iementte 
megative, miunile: 3. Of riatonr, categorical, hypothetical, disjunc- 


twe: 4. of medai‘y, problematical, ailertive, neceilary.—-4.7. “Uhefe 
conceptions being wie primitive and original produce of the under- 
fhanding aioue, are more properly called pure intelleciual notions, OF, 
with Arittotle, Caregaries.—~5 2. oe Categories exprefs a fynthefis or 
connection in general. As nothi g but a@e¢ variety can be conneéte -d, it 
js clear that the end of the Cevegories is to conneR a wala But as 
they are modes of connections in g cada it follows that the varicties 
to be connected by the 


~~ 


nuft oe general, Now we have only two 
Ken ral variciics, namely, dime and /pace: hence by the Cavsegories 
alone can twe and f/sece be connected. But time is a variety more gc- 


neral than /;ace; becaute, whatever is in /pace, as be in sie allio; 


but all that ts in me, may be not in space alfo ; as, for inftance,,a 
. ~ oo ! . rh ¥ ; 

tr U ohf, SC . ht. Rce ° } ’ “a j 4 ai 1s time a were “immediately con- 
wsell Ry ae a a : 
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nations Of Categories with time ? Thefe combinations are a fpecies of 
wotions, Which keep the middle between Categeris and inturtions.— 
Thefe intermediate notions, which form, as it were, a bridge between 
the Categories and intuitions, are called Schematz of Categories, be- 
canfe they exhibit the moft general outlines of all that fiall be con- 
ceivable by the Categories, or by the primary comprehending ads of 
the pure intellect.” — 56. (contains the formation and the enu peration 
of Schemata.) “ 57. The Schemata are determinations Of time by the 
pure intelled, their ufe is to bring a variety of intuitions under a few 
heads, and thus to affift our progrefs in knowledge. ‘They are the only 
means to give the Categories any fignification, and therefore confine 
the field of the intellect to experience. —66. The Categories are the 
moft general forms of the conceptions of Nature; the Schemara the 
moft general conceptions of natural objects, and the judgments into 
which the Schemata may be refolved, contain the molt general laws of 
Nature. —67. The /aws of nature, as derived from the Schemata of 
the pure intelle€t, may be arranged under the tollowing titles: 1, axioms 
of intuition: 2. anticipation of apprehenfion: 3. analogy of expe- 
rience: 4. Poftujates of experimenial reafoning.—75. Rea/on is a fa- 
culty of the mind, which nay be called the third and higheft degree 
of mental {fpontaneity. Its action confifts, like that of the intelleét, 
in connecting a varicty.——-76. As intuitions are connected by the in- 
tellect into conceptions, and as, befide conceptions, there is nothing in 
the mind for reafon to connett, it follows, that reafon mutt connect our 
conceptions only.—77. As our conceptions are either pure or empiti- 
cal, the ideas which reafon will produce by conneciing them, mutt ac- 
cordingly be either pure or empirical.—8o. As reafon connects by 
concluftons , the general, nature Of con lujions will contain the general na- 
ture of the connecting ads of reafon,—S1. ‘The general nature of 
conclufions is, firlt, that it confitts ¢ 
judgment comprehends a repreiente 
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three puagments; b if, as cvery 
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variety In aconception, a-corclu 


et ee 


a 7 . “a £2 _ . _ a 
rehencing aéts or conceptions. Second- 


ly, that it con prebends an intuition in conception, and a conception 
us arranves What 1s particul ir uncer 


whatis general, Fe rinttance: all men are mortal; the great Leeke 
was a man, therefore the great Locke was mortal. Thirdly, that the 
higheft conception under which others are arranged, be univerfal.— 
89. As the refult of everv connefiion is unity, the refults of every 
connection of the Categories, by reafon, will be unities. ‘Thefe ani 
ties, whatever they be, agree in the circumftances of being produced 


by reafon, from the Categories, and, therefore, have a common na- 


we 


under a hivher conception, and th 


ture, which may be denominated unIty of rerjam ain gener [,.—-$8. ‘The 
Chara&teriftic of this general enmity is, that itis axconditioned, which 
termimplies, that it is exempt from thofe conditions that circumfcribe 
Q fAiwe in time and [pace —0o4. Table of the primary ideas of rapn: 
I. uncon itroned totality . @e URC ncitioned limitation ¢ 7 abfolute 


fulfience: 4. abfolute can/e: 5. abfolute concurrence: 6. abfolute we- 
efiy.—os. Thele ideas of reafon are not derived from exferience ; 
for experince can offer no fhadow of objeS to which they can, tn any 
m. Ber, reier ; they are confequently ‘idea a pricri; the roots from 
ey fhoot Jie in reefom; and reafon, which produces them, is 
pure 
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pare reafor.—o8. ‘Thefe pure ideas refer, by means of Categories, 
which they conneét to the Schemata of the pure intelle@, and, by means 
of Schemata, to our intuitions. Refolve thefe references of the pure 
ideas into the following judgments, and the ufe of them will become 
clearly vilible. Sudgments arijing from the primary ideas of pure reas 
fon: 1. the idea of adjolute totality, gives the following judgment con- 
cerning its referente to intuition: #2 mundo non datur hiatus. 2. The 
idea of atfolnte or unconditioned /imitation, gives the following judg- 
ment: in mundo non datur falius, The intenfive grzanta are quanta 
continua, and there is in time neither abfolute reality nor abfolute nega. 
tion. 3. The idea of an abjolute fubfance, gives the following joke 
mont: all connection of properties with their fubftances in the world 
of phenomena, when viewed by reafon, mult be confidered as xncondi- 
tioned. Asevery thing in the world of phenomena ts merely a con- 
nection of properties, we mult diligently colleét and compare them, 
that we may difcover what properties are moft general or effential to 
the phenomena, and thus acquire accurate notions of the operations of 
the cafes, or the fubftances in which they originate. 4. The idea of 
an abjolute canfe, when applied to time and fpace, contains the follow- 
ing judgment: all connection between caufes and effects, as Piewed by 
reafon, 18 uxconditioned. In the world of phenomena there is no firt 
caufe, nor any effect that could, with reafon, be called lait. 5. The 
idea of ahfolute concurrence, in its reference to time and fpace, gives the 
following judgment: all concurrence of the phenomena, by action 
and re-action, mult be confidered as unconditioned : in mundo non da- 
tur cafus purus. 6. The idea of edjfolute neceffity, as applied to ume 
and fpace, involves the following judgment. ‘The idea of phenomena 
in all times mult be xnconditioned. The exiftence of the phenomena, 
as known by the underttanding, is determined; they muft arife in time, 
and have a caw/e. Reafon does not flop at this, which may be knowa 
by mere experience alfo, it confiders the exiftence of all in the world as 
conditioned, and the being conditioned of ail events as progreflive ad 
infiituen ; and as it requires completenefs in thofe conditions, which 
renders the exiftence of phanomena poflible, it requires fomethin 
which is abjolately neceffary, and which mutt be ix all time.—gg. Thete 
judgments into which the ideas of reafon have been refolved, are prin- 
ciples of reafen; they are not derived from experience, and, therefore, 
have the charadler of necd{fity and univerfality—t101. As reafon, nei- 
ther by its ideas, nor by its principles, can know any thing, it follows 
that this faculty can give no knowledge of immaterial exiftencies ; fors 
by itfell, it cannot give information of exifing cbje@s. All the ideas 
which it produces, although they imply fomething which is not found 
in time and {pace, namely, wxconditioned totality, yet they contain no 
knowledge cf objeéts dittinet from the mind, and ferve only to regulate 
our experience, and to promote our progrefs in experimental know- 
ledge. As reasin, the intelle8 and the fenfitive faculty, are confined t0 
expertence, tt follows, that all men can know, are the obje&s in time and 
Sor and thoje conditions in the mind which render fuch knowledge po/- 
fick.’ 
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This final conclufion of the whole fyltem, is one of the 
motives by which we have been determined to give fo long an 
extra. The author fays, inp. 2, ‘ Kant s theory is dili- 

ently (ftudied by every thinking man In Germany, who would 
rife himfelf above the fuperficial wifdom of popular maxims, 
and penetrate deeper than ufual into the more Important inte- 
refts of an intelligent being.” After thus explaining the me- 
taphyfical bafe of this fyfiem, to jultify its neolagt/ms, he alfo 
fays, in p. 143, “ I muft remark that Kant has bronght to 
light whole /pecies of new phanomena in the human mind.” Who 
then, without feeing fo regular a difplay of the whole fyltem, 
in the very words of the author, could have conceived that the 
fole and final refult of all this metaphyfical apparatus, was 
nothing more than this propotition, as trivial in itfelf as it is 
uncouthly exprefled: ** As reafon, the intellect, and the fen- 
fitive faculty are confined to experience, it follows, that all 
men can know *, are the objects in time and f{pace, and thofe 
conditions in the mind which render that knowledge poffible ?” 

A motive yet more {trong has more particularly induced us 
to give a well-conneéted chain of thefe propofitions. They 
are intended to form a new bafe for religion; and, as the 


. author refts altogether upon thefe principles, it was neceffary 


that we fhould make our readers fufficiently acquainted with 
them. re 

After thus ftating the fundamental principles of his mafter, 
the author proceeds to give fome general remarks upon them, 
p. 141) and then fubjoins an account of its fuppofed in- 
— firlt, On the improvement of the philofophy of the human 
mind (p. 153); fecondly, On the ference of morals (p. 169) 5 
thirdly, On religion (p. 219). On the fecond of thefe topics, 
the firlt queltion flated is, ‘* Has man a free wil! ?—and 
wherein does a free will confilt’” Here the author difcufles 
the different opinions of {peculative philofophers on this firlt 
point, concerning which the chrifitan philijiphy has no ciffi- 
culty. Knowing, from the experience of ages, how human 
reafon contradidts itfelf upon fuch queltions, it is fufficient for 
the chriftian philofopher to know that God, when he gave 
moral laws to man, declared to him alfo that his lot would 
depend upon his condu@&. Whence he concludes, without a 
doubt, that man mult have a freedom of choice. But Pro- 
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* The author, asa foreigner, is excufable for all faults of mere 
expreffion. He means that ‘* there is nothing which men are capa 
ble of knowing, except the objects which exitt in time and fpace,” 
&c. Rew. . 
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feflor Kant does not admit Revelation, and attempts 10 prove, 
di prior, that man ts free; his sitcipte, therefore, after fome 
Powers difenffion, thus refumes the fubjeét. 


* Man | is a compou ind of rea/sn and fenfe, and he is confek us that 
his fe cry of defiring 3s either determined by rea/on or fenje. 
our defires ate G fetermine. t by foufe, ‘y depend on feelings; when by 
reason, they ¢ depend on ideas of general lax us—theor: nical reason Strives 
after unity, or the connection ot our knowledge, by claffing all our 
ideas under afew heats, which it Sugg fits and which are abjal ute Sith. 
fance, abfolute caufe, &C nll radical r ajon itrives after unity or con 
‘fitency among our various defires and their objec ‘ts, by holding forth 
to our view princip!: # and ideas Which it hkewife produces Cheeses Uhe 

faculty of being determined by rea/ons, 1s awill—Practical reafom, 
ft rl tk fone vith wILL.” P. 190. 
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‘© Propofition, The e hens Witt is determined by practal prine 
ciples of reafaon, th refore itis #7 es I thall firtt explain what is meant by 
practical principles of reaton. A practical principle of ri afou veceffanily 
excludes from its contents all objeets of h man volition that are difting 
from reafon. For, if it recommends to the wit: any object external 
to the mind, it derives trom the knowledge of an external objeét, 
that is, from experience. Any practical principle deriving from expe. 
rience, extends fo far as experience reaches, and is, therefore, not 
ftridily univerfal ; nor is it flrictly neceflary, pean cur experience 
may indeed fhow us that fomethin yw is fo and fo, but never that it 
muft be fo. But iris a fact well eftablithed by ae ee ‘{s, that a 
pradical principle is itrictly necefary and univerfal. For inftance, Be 
virtuous at all times and nudes all ¢ roumflances of lif 3 and ~ thy virtue 
ever be a finter aed, Although the notion of virtue and difinte refednefs 
may difer in different perfons, yet ic is undeniable that, at leaft, the 
univerfality and necefiity of thefe laws is ackno' Wledged. Hence it 
follows, that a praciical princi le cannot a lerive fro m any know ledge 


of external objects or exper jemce j for elfe it could not be univerfal and 
necellary, which it manifeiily is.” P. 198. 


Here let us paufe a littl, to confider what is thus prefented 
tous asanaxiom. ‘The fubjeét of the principle here adduced 
as an example is virtue, ana that which is afirmed of. it is. 
* that it ought to be exercifed at all times, and under all the 
circumfltances of lic.” “To what do lise and circun:/ances 
here refer? ‘To exterior objects. What is pronounc ed on the 
authority of reafon? “That we ought to be virtuous, whatever 
be the ftate of exterior objects ? But what. is virtue, without 
reference to exterior obj; &s or application to them '—A chi- 
mera. It aman, conftituted as we are, exifted in the univerfe 
alone, could the very idea of virtue exilt? Reafon, without 
doubt, makes abfra@ions from a abftraQions, ull the arrives at 
gencial principles: but whence do thefe chains of abftraétion 
proceed f Ti the lan guage of this author, trom intuitions, 
conceptions, conne tions, categories, {chemes, and principles 
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iKat are univerfal, from impreffions received by receptrurty, and 
fo from external objects. Can we fay then, confequently, that 
reafon forms its principles independently of all experience? [te 
js, however; on that. quibble, and on the hotion that ** man is 
not in fime and fpace, althongh the form of his intuitive ideas are 
time and fpace” (p. 174) ** that the following argument retts. 


« Jtisa fa& that a formal pratical principle can be reprefented by 
reafon only ; that it cannot be an object of fenfe, and that it, there- 
fore, cannot refide among the feafible phenomena. Confequently the 
idea of a pradical principle, confidered as a ground whith determines 
our wil/, mutt be different from thofe grounds which determine the 
events in the world of phenomena: for every ground of detérmination 
in the world of phanomena is a phenomenon itelf; the caufe of a 
phenomenon in the world mutt arife and be a phenomenon ; the effect 
of a phenomenon mutt be a phenomenon alio. But now the idea of 
a practical principle is not one of the phenomena in queftion; it, 
therefore, cannot be the effect of a phenomenon; for otherwife it 
would be a phanomenon, which it is not; the idea of a practical prin- 
ciple is an idea of reafon. But no idea of reafon isan intuition; it, 
therefore, is not a phenomenon ; for intuitions only are phenomena, 
and it is only the intuitions which have the form of time and fpace, 
or are in time and fpace, and not the ideas of reafon, Hence the idea 
of a practical principle ftands uninfluenced by the world of phzno- 
mena: but our avi// is determined by thefe ideas; hence our will is 
determined by fomething that lies beyond the reach of the caufes and 
conditions of phanomens ; it is, therefore, independant of the na- 
tural law of the phenomena, which is that of caufe and effect. But 
fuch independance is freedom ; hence our will is free. Every human 
éwill, therefore, as it is determined by pra¢tical principles, is frees 
As the human will is free, the formal practical princtples are the true 
laws of freedom ; for it is by keeping to them only, that man can ele- 
vate himfelf above the influence of the furrounding world, and follow 
the laws of his reafon.” P. 200. 


We will make no formal commentary on this demonflration 
of human liberty, in which, though it has been faid that, ‘* man 
isa compound of reafon and fenfe,” and that he is confcious 
that his faculty of defiring is cither determined by rea/on or 
fenfe, we find as yet no notion of thofe defires determined 
by fenfe, which are the objeét of this moral do€trine. Let us 
follow the author till he arrives at this point. 


“ A moral principle, expreffing the common natare of all moral 
principles, is a firf moral principle : and to know in what ftate the 
ieience of morals is, we need only compare the firft principles of 
morals recommended to us by philofophers.” P. 206. 


The author then fucceffively reports the prineiples of So- 
Crates, Plato, Epicurus, Ari‘tippus, Antifthenes ; of the Stoics, 
Mt Arillosias 
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Ariftotle, Polemo, Hobbes, Mandeville, Montaigne, Hutch 
infon, Smith, Wolf, Crufius, and the Eleétics ; whom be 
alfo refutes fucceflively : whence it follows that, in the whole 
fucceifion of ages to the prefent time, man had lived in fociety 
without having any bafis for morality. Here then the author 
introduces the*Principle of Kant. 


« KANT. 


© AG according to thofe principles only of which thou canft will thes 
they ought to become the general laws on conduc? among all reafmable 
beings.” P. 244. 


What have we here? A flat and fpiritlefs disfigurement of 
the fundamental moral precept in the Gofpel ? And was it 
neceflary that Profeffor Kant fhould come into the world for 
this? —But let us proceed. The remaining fubject is, as we 
have mentioned, the influence of Profeffor Kant’s principles 
upon religion : and its firft obje& is, the immortality of the foul, 


‘« Is the foul immortal ?—If not, religion has no end. Profeffos 
Kant proves the immortality of the foul in the following manner; 
A will determinable by the moral law can have no other objets 
than the higheft good, and all its exertions muft ultimately center ia 
happinefi and virtue, As the higheft good is not pra¢tically poffible 
without virtue being made the caufe of happinefs, 1t follows that only 
complete virtue can produce complete happinefs, and thus render the 
higheft good practically poflible. Complete virtue, therefore, though 
not real, mutt yet be poflible; for, if it be not poffible, the highek 
good cannot be poflible, which is abfurd. The will of man is not 
completely conformable to the laws of virtue, for it is not holy, nor 
can it be completely virtuous, becaufe virtue is an idea, which may 
be approached, but can never be reached by a finite being. But 
though the laws of morals cannot be completely fulfilled, yet they 
mult be acknowledged as neceffary to be practifed. Now, as we muft 
follow the moral law, and can realife it only by approaches that are 
progreflive ad infinitum, itis neceflary, for the fake of our own prace 
tice, to fuppofe fuch a progrefs as practically poflible. For if this 
mgt is impoffible, the moral law cannot be realifed ; if it cannot 

e realifed, itis impoffible; and to practice the moral law would, 
therefore, be to practice fomething which is impoffible .... Nows 
as we are bound by reafon to fuppofe our progrefs in virtue will be 
infinite, and as this progrefs cannot be made, unlefs the fame perfon 
continues its exiftence, it follows that the highett good is practically 
poflible only on the condition of man’s mmortali‘y.—{p. 225.) Ia 
this firuation of things we ma/? believe in immortality, or elfe lay afide 
all ufe of reafon at once. But although we mutt de/ieve it, we cannot 
be certain of it, and this xwcertainty is highly favourable to the caufe 
of wirtwe; for were man quite certain that he is immortal, he 


not be virions; becaufe he would a& from fear or dope; and thos 
degrade 
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degrade the purity of his moral motive, which confifts in fri@ difin- 
terefteduefs.” P. 219 
Let us here examine, not only the fyftem, but the author, 
On this fubje&, the remark that firtt prefents itfelt is, that 
the concluding fentence of the paflage has no reference to what 
has preceded. The propofition In qu tt mis only this, that 
man ought to belicve in imm rrality, in order to render the 
greatelt good poifible, by giving fcope for an iafinive progreflion 
towards virtue. What conacction has this ilea with fears or 
hopes f or how, from the certainty of the foul’s immort lity, 
can fuch a conne€tion anife? Even if fears and hopes were in 
any way connected with the abftra& idea of an infin.t pro- 
refion towards virtue, would not thefe as much affect the 
fimple belief of immortality as the certainty of hf and would 


‘not this chimerical idea of dilintereitednefs be equally deilroyed 


in both cafes? It is impoffible that the author thould not have 
remarked this disjunétioh of the concluding fentence in his 
argument from that which had preceded: or rather this uncon 
nected propolirion would never have occurred to tim, had he 
not been at the fame time contemplating fomething foreign to 
hisargument. But religion announces puniihments and ree 
wards in another life, for which reafon he took this opportu. 
nity to infinuate that, by fo doing, it “ deyrades the purity 
of moral pri ciples.” 

By announcing the fyftem of Profeffr Kant, as the only 
one in which juit ideas have hitherto been found on the foul 
and the Deity, the author at once fets alide Revelation: pare 
ticularly in the following argument, already noticed. 


« Who can reafonably adopt or rejeft any ideas offered of thofe 
important objects, without examining them; and how can they be 
examined, without being compared with ideas already in the mind? , 
Who, therefore, can pretend to have received jult and correct ideas 
of the /ix/, the Deity, &c. from Revelation, when the correétnefs and 
jeftnefs of the ideas that are contained in any Revelation, can only be 
afcertained and acknowledged by comparing them to the ideas which 
mf) exif? in the mind ?” 


Ei.her this argument has no meaning, or it is intended to 
prove that it is abfurd to fuppofe a Revélation, fince all that it 
could teach muft be already in the human mind. Since, theree 
fore, Profeffor Kant has found that the human mind is unable 
to arrive at certainty refpecting the immortaiity of the foul, 
God (who, if he created man, mult know whether his foul is 
immortal) cannot inform him of it, according to the profeilor, 
becaufe he has not placed this certainty within bis mind. Als 
theugh God created the univerfe, he cannot inform man of it, 
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becaufe he has not placed within his mind a juft and corre& idea 
of creation. To fum up all in a word, he cannot in{truct mania 
any refpeét, concerning the effence of the material and imma. 
terial world, or upon ‘* this awful obfcurity which every where 
furrounds him,” p. 146, beeaufe he could not make man God, 

Among the queftions agitated by fpeculative philofophers, 
of which this author fays there was no decifion, before the time 
of Profeffor Kant, the following may be enumerated. * Is 
an abfolutely neceffary fr/? caufe, exifting or not?” Now, as 
this new philofopher rejeéts Revelation, it will follow that, 
till our day, the human race could never know. whether a Creator 
of the univerfe exifted or not. Let us fee then how this 


inconceivable {tate of human nature is altered by the arrival of 
Profeffor Kant upon this globe. 


‘** I fhall now adduce Kant’s argument ix faveur of the exiftence 
of the Deity, The higheft good, as already mentioned, is poflib’e to 
be realifed. It confilts of virtue and happinefs,—As the chief part of 
the higheft good, which is virtue, leads us into the belief of immor- 
tality, fo the fecond part of the higheft good, which is happinefs, will 
lead us into the belief of the exiftence of the Deity. ‘To be happy, 
it is requifite that all proceeds agreeably to our wifhes; for we are 
unhappy in proportion as things take a turn contrary to our will and 
wifhes. Happinefs, therefore, is founded upon the agreement of the 
furrounding nature with our will and defires.—As the moral law, 
which determines our wi//, is ditferent from the determining grounds 
of the phenomena in nature; one being a Jaw of freedom, and the other 
mechanical caufes, it follows, that:the moral /aw cannot contain the 
Ieaft ground for fuppofing a neceflary conneétion between virtwe and a 
proportionate Aappine/s,in a being belonging to the phenomena of 
nature, as a part, and which yet 1s Cireéted in its actions by a /aw 
directly oppofte to the mechanical courfe of nature.—(p. 229.) If, 
therefore, wirtxe cannot procure a proportionate bappine/s, it is abfurd 
to practife it. For the exiflence of a man prattifing virtue is not im- 

coved by virtue; on the contrary, he is always expofed by it to the 
Feverett facrifices, and that without attaining any regular end.—How- 
ever, to keep up the ufe of our reafon, and to preferve our natural 
freedom, we mutt neceilarily ftrive after virtue, and as virtue, reafon, 
and natural freedom were without end, if they did not tend to im- 
prove our exiftence and to make us proportionately happy, it unavoid- 
ably fellows, that, in order to remain reafonable, we mnf? neceffarily 
fuppofe & proportionate happinefs to be confequent to virtue.—But he 
that allows this connection between the parts of the higheft good, mutt 
neceffarily allow that condition under which this connection is poffible. 
This condition of poffibility can lie no where elfe than in a cau/e dif- 
tinct from nature, in a cau/e which produced nature, afd has thé 
ew to realife the agreement of nature with our moral condutt. 

lence the higheft good is poflible only by fuppofing a caufe different 
from nature, a fr? canfe of all nature. But to proportion happinefs 
be Virtue, requires a will and underitanding. thease the firft caule, 
in 
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+, onder to realife the higheft good, muft have a will and underftand- 
a it muft be a Deity. Sand thus it follows, that the highelt good 1s 
pot poffible, unlefs their exifts a God.” P, 226. 


We leave our readers to judge for themfelves whether this 
arguinent has in it any thing new. But we ought to let them 
hichly it is valued by the author now before us, on 

know how highly y ) 
the fappofition that his mafter is the firft who has conceived it. 


« The influence which Kant’s philofophy in general, and particu. 
larly his arguments concerning the Deity and the immortality of the 
foul, may have on religion, is that it fecures thefe two important ob- 
jects againft a// manner of demon/iration, which have done more mifchief 
in the moral world than even fatalifm. There is no di: monftration 
pofible, either for or again{t the exiltence of thefe important objects. 
For we have no intuition of them, and if we have no intuition of 
them, we can demonftrate nothing.” P. 232. 


We thus at length perceive for what reafon this account is 
of Kant’s philofophy fet out with an endeavour to banith Re- 
velation, by means of a metaphyfical argument, without 
making any enquiry into the facts, which are its proofs. It 
was becaufe thefe fa&ts and thefe proofs tend to a demont{tra- 
tion. For if it be a fact that God has revealed himfelf to men; 
that is, if the inftruGtions and the laws which he has caufed 
to be given for them, have been accompanied by fuch mani- 
feltations of his power over nature, that thofe who viewed 
them could not doubt of their origin, they would then have a 
demonttration of his exiftence, by the intuition of demonftrative 
fa&s, ‘The true point then is to prove the facts of Revelation. 
But this author will not admit futh proofs, becaufe they tend 
to demonftrate at once not only the exiftence of God and the 
immortality of the foul; but the obligation of obeying the 
moral law: a law conformable certainly to reafon, but dictated 
by the Deity himfelf; and the true bafe of fociety wherever 
order prevails. He teaches us, therefore, that the influence 
which Kant’s philofophy may have on religion (that philofophy, 
for the propagation of which he has opened public le€tures in 
London) is, * that it fecures thefe important objects againft 
all manner of demonftration, which have done more mifchief in 
the moral world than even fatalifm.” 

It has long been obferved that Human reafon, prefented to 
us in this fyltem as the only primitive and univerfal guide, is 
capable of wonderful extravagancies, when it refufes every aid 
not originating within itfelf ; but could it have been expected 
to be fo extravagant, as to fet metaphyfical reafons in oppofi- 
tion to fact; and, admitting the exiftence of a divine Creator, 
to deny that he can give fuch knowledge to his creatures, or 
fuch commands as he may deem expedient ? pee 
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the leftures of Mr. Nitfch, and this book, and the other pro. 
mile works, we truft that the fterling fenfe of Britons will 
reject fuch arty theories, and adhere to folid fad, where faQ 
car be afcertained, for the bafis of true faith, and found opi- 
nions. 





Art. VIII. 4 Summary of Geography and Hiftory, beth ane 
ctent and midern 3 contains g un Account of the political State, 
ard primi al Rev lutions of the mofl iufirtous Nations in 
ancier! and modern Times, their Manners and Cyftoms ; the 
decal Situations of Cretves. effec tally of fuch as have been dis 
limouilied by mem-rable Events: with an Abridgnent of the 
fabsl us Hf fiory or Aivthology of the Greeks, Gc. Fe. Dee 
“fis ned chiefly to connect the Study of claffical Learning with 
that a’ ge eral Kn id ledge. By Alexander Adam, he L. Dd, 
Recor of the High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. gs. Bell 


and Creech, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London, 1795- 


publithed a'fo an excellent book on Roman Antiquities) 


we onght to apolo ize for thts late notice of it; but the accident 
which delayed our review, has afforded le:fure for a more mi- 
jute examination of its contents. We have feldom met with 
any publication better calculsted to promote the important end 
which it has profetledly in view : the inftru€ion of youth, at 
the period of life in which the mind is moft fufceptible of im- 
provement in all thofe branches of knowledye, that particularly - 
exci'e juvenile curiofity, and expand the dawning intelled. 
Tht fcholar, who has patled the firft rudiments of his educa- 
tion, and has his mind awakened to a more comprehenfive 
view of nature and fcience, will find in this volume abundant 
gratification in a {mall compafs; with fuch accurate and nu- 
merous references to authors who have treated the refpeAive 
fubieAs, difculied in it, at greater length, and with minute 
attention, as will at once ferve to animate his progrefs, and cor- 
rei his tafle. “The author's profeifed defign in compiling it, 
being to conned the fludy of «* claffical learning with that of 
general knowlecg’,” he begins by prefenting the ftudent with a 
covcife, but net fuperfcial, view of aftronomy ; commencing 
at its birth in Chaicaws, and carrying it down to its laft im- 
provements, aed combining with it throughout, fuch citations 
from the ancient writers on aftronomical fubje&s, and fuch 
allufions to the Greek and Roman poets, as cannot fail of 
increafing his ardour in the purfuit of the former, and widely 
| extending 


7° the ingenious author of this very ufeful work (who has 
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extending his acquaintance with the latter. The illuftrious 
pame of Sir Ifaac Newton frequently occurring in the courfe 
of this furvey, he takes an opportunity from that circumftance, 
of fketching out a rapid but clear profpectus of the Newtonian 
philofophy ; and the young learner is initiated into its arcana 
without being diltra&ted by the recurrence of technical phrafes, 
and refearches beyond his years or capacity. He afterwards 
takes a confiderable range in natural hiftory, Salts, earths, 
inflammable fub{tances, and minerals, fucceflively engage his 
attention, and, after confidering the various bodies of ‘which 
the foiid earth is compofed, he enters upon the ocean, invefti- 

ates the caufe of tides, and other aquatic phanomena ; exa- 
mines the different nature and effeéts of fountains and fubtere 
rancous f{treams, petrifying or chalybeate; and details fome 
chemical experiments conneéted with hydrography ; the whole 
tending to amufe, not lefs than to inform ; and to animate the 
young {tudent to engage in deeper enquiries of a philofophical 
nature. 

The general divifions of the terraqueous globe are next en- 
tered upon, and the various empires, republics, and commercial 
{tates of the ancient, as well as modern world, are defcribed, 
with a general account of their religion and laws, as detailed 
by Greek, Roman, and modern writers of the greateft emi- 
nence and veracity ; with the hiftory of the rife, flourifhing 
flate, and fall of each, fuccin@ly related from the fame au- 
thentic fources. Where the hiltory is more particularly im- 
portant and interefting to the fcholar, very extenfive notes are 
added, in a fmaller type, by which'means a large portion of 
hiftorical matter is condenfed into a fmall compafs, and obtain- 
ed at an inconfiderable expence. ‘The ancient and modern 
hiftory of his own country alfo very properly engages a confi- 
derable number of the pages of this volume, with an account 
of the manners and cuftoms of our anceftors, and their fpi- 
ritual guides, the old Druids. This particular part of the hif- 
torical fketch is executed fo well, and affords fo juft an idea of 
the diligence and accuracy of this author, as well as of his 
method of citation, that we are of opinion that we cannot do 
better than fele& this portion, in proof of the truth of our 
remarks. 


** The religious my of the Druids are thought to haye been 
fimilar to thofe of the Gymnofophifts and Brahmans of India, the 


‘ Magi of Perfia, and the Chaldeans of Affyria, and therefore to have 


been derived from the fame origin. Czafar thinks that the do¢trine 
of the Druids was transferred from Britain into Gaul; and, there- 
fore, in his time, fuch Gauls as wifhed to underftand their doGtrines 
more accurately, repaired to Britain for inftruction, {b, Bur Pliny 
fuppotes 
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fuppofes Druidifm to have croffed from Britain into Gaul, xxx. i, f. 4; 
The Druids, like the other prielts jult now mentioned, kept fome of 
their opinions feeret, and taught others publicly. Mela, iti, 2. The 
education of youth was one of their moft important charges. They 
taught their fcholars a gréat nuinber of verfes ; and fome {pent twenty 
veats in learning them, ‘They thought it unlawful to commit their 
tenets to writing ; although in other public affairs, and in their pri- 
vate accounts, they ufed the Greek letters, Caf. ib. Whatever opi. 
piens the Druids privately entertained, in public they worthipped a 
multiplicity ot deities, Cafar.b. G. The names of their two chief 
divinities were ‘Veutates and Elefus, to whom they offered human 
victims, Lucan. i. 445. Lactant. de falf. relig. i. 21. It was an are 
ticle in their creed, that nowung but the life of man could atone for 
the life of man, On folemn occafions they reared huge images, whole 
nembers, wrought with ofiers, they filled with living men, and, as 
Strabo fays, with other animals, Strab, iv, 198. then letting fire to the 
images, they burnt thefe miferable creatures, as an offering to their 
crue! divinities.’ ‘Thieves, and robbers, and other malefactors, were 
preferred for this purpofe; bur if thefe were wanting, innocent perfons 
were taken, Cefar, ibid. Diodorus fays, that condemned csiminals 
ufed to be referved for five years, and on a certain day burnt all to- 
gether. Captives in war alio ufed to be immolated in the fame man- 
NET, Ve 32. 

«The Druids performed all their ais of worfhip in the open air; 
for they thought it derogated from the greatnefs of the gods, to cone 
fine them within walls, or to reftemble them to any human form, 
"Tacit. Mor. G. 9g. Several circles of flones are to be feen in diffe- 
rent parts of Britain and the weitern ifles, which {till go by the name 
of Druid Temples; of which thofe at Stonchenge, about fix miles 
from Salifbury in Wilshire, and at Stennes, a frcall lake near Strome 
nes in Pomona, oneof the Orkney iflands, are the moft remarkable. 

«© The moft facred foleniniiies of the Druids were ufually held on 
the fixth day of the moon, which was always the firft day of their 


months, Plin. xvi. fn. ‘To be excluded from thefe facred rites (Ja- 
criferis interdici) was eftecemed the moft grievous punt! ment, which the 


Druids infli¢ted on fuch as they judged proper. ‘Thofe againft whom 
this fentence of excommunication was pronounced, were confidered 
as impious and wicked, and avoided by every one as if affected with 
a contagious difeaic. . They were denied the protection of law, and 
rendered incapable of any honour or tru. Catar, ib. The Druids 
enforced their authority by holding forth to their votaries the rewards 
and punifhments of a future fate; and thus. infpired them witha 
contempt of danger and of death. Mela tii. 2. Cafar and Diodorus 
diy, that the Druids taught the Pythagorean do¢trine of the tranfmi- 
gration of fouls into ether bodies. Ib, But Lucan and Marcellinus 
reprefent them as teaching, that the foul after death afcended into an 
higher orb, where it enjoyed a more perfeét happinefs. Thus Lucani. 
465 3 Umbra won tacitas Evebi jedes, bi fone profundi Pallida regna pe 
tums; regit idem j/piritus arts Oree alio.—Cerié p pt lis, guos de/picit 
sircies, Leisces ervere {ua gues le timorunm Maxinus, baud urget leti melus, 
—inde ruendi in ferrum mens prona viris, &c. So Maicelliaus, xv. g- 
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The Druids alfo taught their difciples many other things, about aftro~ 
logy, aftronomy, geography, phyfiology, and theology. C:efar, ib. 

“© The great power of the Druids brought upon them the ven- 
geance of the Romans, who, in other inftances, were feldom intole- 
rant. ‘The pretext for this was, the cruelty committed by the Druids 
in their facred rites; but the true reafon was their influence over the 

ople. The authority of the Druids in Gaul was, by various means, 
fo much reduced in the time of Claudius, that that emperor is faid to 
have deftroyed them altogether, about A. D. 45. Suet. Cl.25. And, 
in Britain, Suetonius Paulinus, the governor of that country under 
Nero, having taken the ifland Anglefey, not only cut down the facred 
groves of the Druids in that place, and overturned their altars, but 
aifo burnt many of the Druids themfelves, in thofe fires which they 
had kindled for facrificing the Roman captives, if the Britons had 
gained the victory. ‘Tacit. Annal, xiv. 30. So many of the Druids 
were deftroyed on this occafion, and in the fubfequent revolt under 
Queen Boudicea or Boadicea, that they never afterwards made any fi- 
gure, ‘Their fuperftition however continued, and prevailed, even lang 
after the introduction of Chriftianity. 

«« Although the Romans, by difarming the Britons, reduced them 
to a very defencelefs ftate, as appeared when the Roman legions were 
withdrawn, yet they greatly improved the country by the introdu¢tion 
of arts and civilization. To fecure their conquefts, and to accufiom 
the vanquifhed to the Roman manners, they planted colonies in differ- 
ent parts, as at York, Lincoln, and Chefter, The firft colony planted 
in Britain was at Camelodunum. ‘Tacit Annal. xii, 32. which Camden 
and Horfeley think was the fame with Malden in Effex ; fome fuppofe 
it to have been at Colchefter. Other places they made munrcipia, that 
is, they granted to the inhabitants the privileges of Roman citizens ; 
as to London, and Veru!am near St. Alban’s, which, in confequence of 
this advantage, fuddenly increafed in’ opulence and population ; to 
fuch a degree, that, in the great revolt under Boadicea, in thefe two 
towns alone no fewer than feventy thoufand were flain, on account of 
their attachment to the Romans. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 33. So great 
progrefs did the Britons make in agriculture, and the other arts, under 
the Romans, that they did not recover the effects of the devaftation, 
which fucceeded the departure of the Romans, for feveral hundred 
years. 

‘* The Britons called by the name of city a thick wood fortified by a 
tampart and ditch, to fecure them againft the incurfions of an enemy. 
Czf.b. G.v. 17. 8.21. Having cut down the trees, they formed a 
circle, where they built cottages for themfelves, and hovels for their 
cattle. Strab. iv. 400. The houfes of the Britons, like thofe of the 
ancient Germans, confifted only of a few ftakes driven into the ground, 
interwoven with wattles, and covered over with the boughs of trees. 
Tacit, de mor. G. 46. According to Diodorus, they were conftruéted 
of wood, and covered with ftraw, v. 21. as it is thought, in a circular 
form, with high tapering roofs, and an opening at top, as thofe of the 
Gauls, Strab. iv. 197. Hence the firlt ttone edifices, of which there 
are itill fome remains in the Weftern ifles, were built in the form of a 
gircle, and have a Jarge aperture at the top. ‘The inhabitants of Can- 
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tium had learned from the Gauls to build houfes fomewhat more fabs 
ftantial and convenient. Caf. b. G. v. 10. s. 12. 

“« "Tacitus reprefents th € foil of Britain as fertile in grain, and all 
kinds of fruits. except the olive and vine, and fuch fruits as requirea 
warmer fun. Vegetation, he obferves, is quick in fhooting up, bug 
flow in coming to maturity ; both owing to the great moifture of the 

round and of the atmo! phere, Agric. 12. 

* Allthe Britons painted their bodies with woad { witrum vel glaf. 
tum) which gave them a bluifh appearance, and a more dreadful afped 
in battle. ‘They wore their hair long, and fhaved all the other parts of 
their body, except the head and upper lip, There was a community 
of wives,-efpectally among brothers and other near relations, The 
children were fuppofed to belong to thofe by whomeach had been mar. 
ried when a virgin. Dio Caius fays, their children alfo were brought 
up in common. Ixit. 6. Ixxvi. 12. and 16. They ufed either brafs or 
iron rings, adjulted to a certain weight, for money. Cafar mentions 
neither gold nor filver in Britain, B, G. v. 10. s. 12. And Cicero 
fays, he had been informed, probably by his brother Quintus, that there 
was none in it, Ep. Fam, vii. 7.; Att. iv. 16. But Strabo fays it 
produced both. iv. 199. So Tacitus. Agric. 12. Suetonius imputes 
Cxfar’s invafion of Britain to his hope of obtaining pearls, ( argarie 
te V. uniones) 57. which Pliny informs us were found on different 
parts of the coalt, 1x. 35. but, as Tacitus obferves, of a dark and livid 
colour, Agric. 12. There was plenty of timber of all kinds, except 
the beech and fir, Molt of the country indeed was covered with 
wood, Ir was reckoned unlawful to tafte of hare, fowl, my san or 
goofe; although they bre . thefe animals for the fake of fancy and 

leafure. Lio Caffius relates, what is hardly credible, that they in 
like manner abfiained from fith. Ixxvi 12. The climate of Britain 
is faid to have deen more temperate than that of Gaul. Czfar, ib. 

‘« The Britons were remarkable for their fize, according to Strabo, 
(who mentioned _ having feen them, iv. 200) exceeding the talleft 
perfons at Rome by haif a “foot ; but ill fet on their limbs, and clume 
fy in their make. They had blue or azure-coloured eyes, (Canila 
lumina), and yellow hair. 1b. asthe Germans. Juvenal, xiii, 164. 
but lefs yellow (sccoy EavSorpiyes) than the Gauls. Strab. ib. The 
Caledonians had ruddy hair, which, with their large limbs, Tacitus 
obferves, indicated a German origin. The fwarthy or olive-coloured 
comple xion, and curly hair of the Silures, together with the fituation 
of their country, oppofite to Spain, rendered it probable that they 
were {prung from a colony of Iberians. Similarity of cuftoms, tem- 
per, and language, fhewed that the parts of Britain next to Gau! were 
peopled a m thence, ‘Tacit. Agtic. 11. The remarkable figure of 
the Britons, as Well es their being a newly -conquered enemy, feems to 
have ind veh the Romans ts exhibit them in the feenery on the ftage. 
Virg. G, iii. 25 being reprefented on the purple cyrtains, (intext, 
interwoven in the cloth) which, on the Roman theatre, contrary to 
our cuftom, ufed:to be raifed (tolli) from the flooring to the top; 
where the figures appeared to rife gradually with the curtain, as it 18 
beautifully defcribed by Ovid. Met. iii, 111. whence the Britons 
themfelves are faid to raife thefe curtains. Virg. ib. Poflibly fome 
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exptives or flaves of that nation were alfo employed for this purpofe ; 
for the words of Virgil, in the opinion of Servius, convey both thele 
fenfes, Servius, however, is miltaken in aicribing to Augutius the 
conqueft of Britain. j 

« Cxfar, in defcribing the Britith mode of fighting from chariots, 
B, G, iv. 29. 8. 33. appears to differ fomewhat trom Tacitus. ‘The 
ancient Britons, except the Druids, were all trained to arms, and even 
their youthful diverfions were ufually of amartial kind. Solinus intorms 
us, Cc. 22, that when a women in Britain brought forth a male child, 
fhe laid its firft food upon the hutband’s fword, and with the point 
gently put it within the infant’s mouth, praying to her country’s dei- 
ties, that his death might, in like manner, be ia the midi of arms. 
But this muft be underftood of the dirk or dagger. Dio, Ixxvi. 12. 
for the Britons, at leait the Caledonians, ufed a broad {word without 
a point, Tacit. Agric. 36.; Veget. 1.12. Befides the fword and 
dirk, they had alfo a {pear, with which they fometimes fought hand 
to hand, and fometimes ufed it as a miffile Weapon, with a thong fixed 
to it for recovering it again; and at the butte end a round bail of 
brafs, filled with pieces of metal, to make a noife when they engaged 
with cavalry. Dio. ib. et Herodian, iii, and 46. Somme, inftead of 
{pears, were armed with bows and arrows, ‘They had no detenfive 
armour but {mall light fhields or targets, (dreves cetra_) made of ofie: 
or boards covered over with leather. Ib, et Tacit. Agric. 36. 

« The troops of ‘the ancient Britons were not divided into difting 
corps, confilting each of a certain number of men, and commanded 
by officers of different ranks, like the Roman legions or our modera 
regiments; but the warriors of each clan or geus formed a teparate 
band, commanded by its own chieftain ( Dux gentis) ‘Vaeit. Ann. xii. 
34. he feveral clans ef one ftate were commanded by the foverciga 
(princeps vel rex) of that ftate. When feveral {tates formed a conte- 
deracy, they chofe, by common confeht, a generaliflimo of the com- 
bined army. Such were Caffivellaunus, or Caffibellanus, againtt Cefar. 
Cefb.G. veg. srr. .Caragtacus againft Oftorius. ‘Tacit. Ann, xii. 
33. Boadicea againit Suetonius. Ib. xiv. 31. And Galgacus againt 
Agricola, Id. \gric. 2g. Before battle the general ufed to harangue 
his trocps; after which they commonly expreffed their alacrity by 
fongs, vells, and loud fhouts. Ib. 33. “Phen they rufhed forward to 
the attack with great fury. Tacit, Agric, 16. finging the war fong, as 
the Germans. Id. de mor, G. 2. But the impetuous courage of the 
Britons could not withftand the fuperior arms and diicipline of the 
Romans. ‘They were all, therefore, after a long and obftinate contett, 
obliged to yield, one {tate after another, except the Caledonians, who 
likewife, notwithitanding their ferocity, mutt finally have been fub- 
cued, had not the death of Severus fortunately preferved to thea 
their independence.” 


In the ge graphical detail of foreign countries, we think 
that of Greece and of the Grecian iflands very well and cir- 
cumftantially drawn up 3 and as it may be expeéted that we 


Should not wholly confine our fpecimen to Britifh concerns, 
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we have added an extract, which accurately marks out and de. 
fcribes the principal temples, and other noble edifices, that 
adorned the once illuftrious city of Athens. 


«’ TDescripTion oF ATHENS, 


*« The city of Athens at firft confifted of nothing but the citadel, 
built on the top of a high rock, fixty ftadia, or feven miles and a half 
round, called Cecropia, from Cecrops, the firft king of Athens, after. 
wards Athena, as 1 was thought, from the Greek name of Minerva, 
(’ASnmm) and by way of eminence, woArs or aorv, the city, Strab. ix, 
p. 396. When, from the increafe of inhabitants, the lower grounds 
were built on, the citadel was called Acropdlis, or 4 ayw aodus, the 
upper city; and the buildings in the plain 4 xarw mods, the lower 
city. 

«« The citadel was, in after times, furrounded with a ftrong wall, 
of which one part was built by Cimon, and another by fome Pelafgi, 
who hved at the bottom of the citadel, Paufan, i. 28. There was 
burt one entrance to the citadel by ftairs. The veftibules to it, called 
Propylea, were built of white marble, and are faid to have colt 2012 
talents, i.e. 452.7001. Suidas in Mpomea. Their fplendid ornae 
ments are defcribed by Paufanias, i. 22. 

«Jn the citadel were feveral magnificent edifices, the chief of 
which was the temple of Minerva, called Parthendn, (quafi zdes- 
virginum) either becaufe that goddefs was a virgin, or becaufe it 
was dedicated by the daughters of Erectheus, who were virgins, 
(orxedeu) Paufan, 1.24. vill. 4a. It was burnt by the Perfians, and 
rebuilt with the fineft marble by Pericles, Ib. et Strab. ix. 395. tis 
Rill fLanding, and juitly efteemed one of the nobleft remains of antie 
quity, about two hundred and twenty-nine feet long, one hundred 
and one feet broad, and fixty-nine feet high. 

‘© In this temple was the celebrated coloffal flatue of Minerva, 
made by Phidias, under the direction of Pericles, twenty-fix cubits, 
or thirty-nine feet high, of gold and ivory; forty talents of gold 
were ufed in making it, fuppofed to be worth 123,500]. of our 
moncy ; others make it more. 

«* On the thield of Minerva, Phidias made a portrait of himfelf, 
Cic. Tuk. i. 15. fo artfully, that it could not be removed without 
deflroving the whole, Id. Orat. 71. 

«© ‘There was in the citadel a number of ftatues in honour of Mi- 
nerva ; among the reft, one which was believed to have fallen from 
heaven. It was fhapclefs, and made of olive wood, Pauf. 1. 26. 
"This image was held in the greateft vencration. ‘The different dif- 
triéts or boroughs (Jnao:) of Attica had cach gods peculiar to them- 
felves, but they all concurred in worfhipping Minerva, Ibid. ‘There 
was an image of brafs erected to Minerva after the battle of Marathon, 
from the fpoils of the Perfians, which was alfo the work of Phidias, 
Ib. 28. . 

«« The Athenians ereéted ftatues in the citadel and other parts of 
the city, not only in honour of the gods, but alfo of their mot di- 
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Rirguifhed cletzens : as, Miltiades, Themittocles, Ariftides, Cimon, 
Xanthippus, Pericles, Conon, Alcibiades, Thrafybulus, limotheus, 
Iphicrates, Phocion, &c. which was a great incentive to virtue, 

« Inthe veltibule of the Parthenon was to be feen the throne with 
fiver feet, on which Xerxes placed himfelf to view the battle of 
Salamis, Demofth. in Timocr. ! 

« Adjoining to the Parthenon was the — treafury, called 
Opifthodomos, becaufe built behind the temple. It was furrounded 
with a double wall; and treafurers, chofen annually by lot, depo- 
fited there the fums entrufted to them by the fenate. The chief of 
the Prytanes, or the prefident of the fenate, who was changed every 
day, had the charge of the key, Pollux, viii. 8. The treafurers, 
having once embezzled the public money, burnt this edifice to the 
ground to conceal their villainy, Demofth. in ‘J imocrat, et Scholiat. 

« The Athenians at firft paid the chief attention to hufbandry, 
particularly to the cultivation of the olive, but afterwards alfo to 
commerce. They therefore built a joint temple to Minerva and Nep- 
tune, with a chapel confecrated to each. On the one fide was the 
olive-tree, which fprang out of the earth at the command of Mi- 
nerva; and on the other a fountain of falt water, faid to have beea 
produced by the ftroke of Neptune’s trident. Thefe alluded to the 
conteft recorded in fable between thefe two divinities, about giving 
name to the city, Hygin. 164. and this common temple, to the joint 
homave which the Athenians afterwards paid to both, Herodot. viii. 
ss. Paufan. 1. 26. 

“In this temple, before the ftatue of Minerva, was fufpended a 
famous golden lamp, the work of Calimachus, who hurt his per- 
formances by ftriving too much to make them perfect, Paufan. ibid. et 
Plin. xxxiv. 8. f. 19. fin. 

« ‘The numerous temples, ftatues, and other monuments in the ci- 
tadel, have been defcribed by various kuthors, particularly by Paufa- 
Nias, i, 22. 23. &c. 

“ Of the temples in the lower city, the moft remarkable, and in- 
deed one of the moft magnificent in the ancient world, was that of 
Jupiter Olympius, Liv. xli. 20. It was fupported on marble columns, 
the firt that were built in Athens, and which Sylla @fterwards carried 
to Rome, Plin. xxxvi. 6. f. 5. The temple was four ftadia, or half 
amile, incircuit. It was founded by Pififtratus; fome fay, by Deu- 
calion, Paufan. i. 28. but not finifhed till after the time of Adrian, 
about feven hundred years after. That emperor, who greatly favoured 
Athens, completed it, and added to it a library and gymnafium, in 
which laft were one hundred columns of Lybian marble. He alfo 
adorned the city with feveral other works, Ib. 

** Some vettiges of the temple of Jupiter Olympius are fuppofed 
to remain, but antiquarians differ about their fituation; Thucydides 
fays it flood on the fouth of the cicadel, ii. 1 

aa Among the principal edifices in Athens was the temple of The- 
feus, built by Cimon, fome years after the battle of Salamis, of the 
Doric order, in the form of an oblong fquare, with a beautiful por- 
fico around it, Its ornaments are deleribed, Pauf, i. 17. It is (till 
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fianding entire ; fo alfo, in a great meafure,.is the Pantheon or tem, 
ple dedicated to all the gods; a magnificent building, fupported by 
one hundred and twenty marble pillars: on the outfde was engraved 
the hiflory of the gods, and above the principal gate ftood two horfes, 
carved by Pruxiteles, 

‘© Near the citadel was the temple of Caftor and Pollux, wher 
flaves were expofed to fale; and jut at the botrom of the citadel way 
the temple of Apollo and Pan, Paufan. i. 28. In the fame quarter 
were the Prytaneum, a place where thofe who had merited well of 
the ftate were fupported at the public expence, Cic. Orat. 1. 54.; fee 
alfS Liv. xl. 20.—the Odeum, or mufical theatre, built by Nericles, 
where the competitions between the different performers for pre-emi. 
nence were held, Paufan. i. 20.—and the Theatre of Bacchus, at the 
fouth-eaft angle of the citadel, in which tragedies and comedies 
were reprefented. The ruins of it ftill exift. It ftood at the termi. 
nation of what wascalled the Street of the Tripeds, from brazen 
tripods dedicated there by the victors, each with an infcription, 
Paulan. i. 20. 

*€ Near the citadel was a fountain called Callirrhoe, the water of 
which they ufed before marriage, and in other facred rites, Thucy- 
did. ii. 13. 

“© On aneminence, ata fmall diftunce from the citadel, was the 
place of meeting of the Artopagus, Herodot. vill, 52. the moft an- 
cient tribenal of judges at Athens, famous for its upright decitions, 
Cic. Att. i. g. et 13. f. 14. faid to be fo called, becaufe Mars was 
the firft criminal tried before it. It was inftituted by Cecrops, and 
its power enlarged by Solon. Pericles leifened its authority, to the 
great hurt of the ftate, Plutarch. in vita ejus. 

“© Oppofite to the Arcopagus, or the Hill of Mars, was another 
eminence called Pxyx, where the affemblies of the people ufed fome- 
times to meet, 

** But the divifion of Athens mofl frequently mentioned was 
that called Ceramicus, from the pottery work or earthenware made 
an that place, Plin. xxxv. 12. ff. 45. faid to have been invented. by 
Coracus, Ib. vii. <6. or from Ceramicus, the fon of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, Pavfan.i. 3. but there was another place of this name 
without the city. 

** In the Ceramicus was the Forum or market-place, a large fquare 
where the people ufed to ailemble, and where commodities were exe 

ofed to fale. It was furrounded with temples and various public 
puildings. Of the porticoes, uwo were remarkable; the one ca led 
the portico of the Herma, from three flatues of Hermes or Mercury 3 
and the other Poecsle, (woman. fC. roa, varia porticus) from the 
Various engravings and pictures on it. In the latrer, Zeno, the phi- 
lofopher, ufed to teach, whence his followers were ftyled Stoics. 

«© ColleQers attended in the forum to receive the duties laid on 
every thing that was fold, and mayiftrares to fuperintend what pafled. 
If any one reproached another with the meannefs of his trade, or ufed 
falfehood for the purpofe of exattion, he was punifhable by law. 

« A certain part of the city, from its wetnefs, was called the 
Marthes, (A:aras,) where was a temple of Bacchus, Thucydids il. 13: 
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on the eaft fide, oppofite to that part where the river Tliffus ran neat 
the walls. On the weft of the city, at fome diftance, ran the Cephif- 
fys v. Cephifus, or Eridanus, Paufan, i. 19, Both thefe ftreams 
ynited below the city.” P, 288. 


To the geography of Greece fucceeds a fummary of its 
beautiful but intricate mythology, in which every aflertion is 
fupported by citations irom, of references to the original au- 
thor by whom it is made; and the references, in the in- 
ftances that have been examined by us, are faithful to the edi- 
tions mentioned in the preface. ‘To this is added, a hiftory of 
Greece, not fabulous, and brought down to the period of its 
fubjection to the Ottoman emperors, “The important acqui- 
fitions of territory belonging to the Englith in the Oriental 
world, alfo occupies no inconfiderable fhare of Dr. Adam’s 
attention, and in it the geography of Strabo, and the obferva- 
tions of Megafthenes, are compared with the more recent re 
fearches of Rennel, D’Anville, and Robertfon. 

The whole work is illuftrated by fuitable maps, which, 
thouzh the editor, in his preface, informs us are not thofe origi- 
nally intended for it, as the completion of them required much 
labour and expence, and therefore they are to be publithed in a 
feparate Atlas, yet are they by no means inferior to any yet 
publifhed in fimilar compilations. But the moft valuable part 
of the volume is the Geographical Index, in which the ancient 
Latin names of the principal cities and inhabitants of the 
world are arranged in alphabetical order, and given together 
with the modern, after the manner of the appendix to D’An- 
ville’s Ancient Geography, with the: additional advantage of 
having the moft remarkable epithets applied to thofe cities and 
thofe inhabitants fubjoined, “This addition has, we believe, the 
merit of being perfeatly original. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that this publication 
cannot fail to be very favourably received; and that Dr. Adam 
isentiled to the juft thanks both of the mafter and the fcholar, 
fince the labours of both will be much mitigated by his efforts. 





Art. IX. Mifcelianies; or, Literary Recreations. By fF. 
D'l/raeli. 8yo. 432 pp- 6s. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


R. D'Ifraeli has already received a confiderable fhare of 
public approbation, and not undefervedly, for his works 
Certainly rank very highly among thofe which are fatished with 


the lefs ambitious claim of contributing to general entertain- 
: ment. 
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ment. As long as he does not attempt to foar above the fpherg 
ot his accomplithments, and {hall refrain from delivering doga 

rhatical axioms on fubjects remote from lis purfuits, and tog 

elevated for any but the moit exalted talents, he may be afi 

fured of our hearty approbation and zealous affittance in the 

attainment of his withes. The prefent very much refembles 

the preceding volumes of our author; it ts the refult of mif. 

cellaneous reading, and carries with it evident marks of good 

fenfe, judgment, and tafle. We may add alfo, that with few 

exceptions, Mr. D'Ifraeli improves in his ftyle, and apparently 

writes with greater facility and elegance than _ heretofore, 

Writing well is not, indeed, the unavoidable confequence of 
writing much; yet where the bafe is a good underttanding, 

the fuperftrudiure, although it may not have all the embellith 
ments of art, will not difgult from its frequent or enore 
mous deformities. Under the utle of Mifcellanies; or, 
Literary ‘Recreation’, this author has produced a volume of 
effays on the following fubjeéts ; Of Mifccllanies—On 
Profeflions of Art—On Style—Hiftorical Characters are 
falfe Reprefentations of Nature—On Prefaces—Some Ob- 
fervations on Diaries, felf Biography, and felf Chara&ters— 
On the Chara@er of Dennis the Critic—On Erudition and 
Philofophy—On poetical Opufcula—On the enlightened Pubs 
lic and the Age of Reafon—Of Licenfers of the Prefs—On 
Reading—On poetical Expreflion—On_ habituating ourfelves 
to an individual Puorfuit—On literary Genius—On literary 
Induftry—On the Infiuence of Climate on the human Mind— 
On Novelty in Literature—The influence of the female Cha- 
racter in Politics and Religion—The Alliance between Love 
and Religion—On French and Englith Poetry, and on fome 
French Words—Addenda. 

Mr. D'Ifraeli’s merits asa writer certainly receive no diminu- 
tion, in our opinion, nor will they in that of the public, from this 
additional {pecimen of his abilities. We meet indeed with fome 
examples of turgid and {ome of inaccurate expreilion ; but, on 
the whole, we fincercly recommend the perufal of the volume 
which has given us much amufement, to the attention of all 
who are fatished with mifcellaneous reading ; with that 
kind ol reading where there Is no neceflity tor previous ftudy, 
or for fevere thinking in its progrefs. We were moft pleafed 
with the Effay on Reading, and from this we fele& our fpe- 
cimen of the work. 


«« The numerous clafs of readers of tafte, who only prefer a book 
to the odd trick at whift, have, therefore, no reafon to mufmur, if 
that which is only taken up as an amafement, fhould terminate like all 
amufements, in temporary pleafure, To be wifer and betier, i 
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rarely the intention of the gay and the frivolous; the co taints of 
the gay and the frivolous, are nothing but a new manner of difplaying 
aiety and frivolity ; they are lamentations full of mirth. Bd 

« There are fecrets in the art of reading, which tend to facilitate 
its purpofes, by afiting the memory, and augmenting intellectual 

lence. Some ovr own ingenuity muft form, and perhaps every 
fiudent has an artificial manner of recollection, and a peculiar arranges 
ment; as, in fhort hand, almoft every writer has a fyftem of his own. 
There are, however, fome regulations which appear of general utility, 
and the few my own obfervations have produced, 1 fhall venture to 
communicate. 

« Tt is an obfervation of the elder Pliny (who, having been a 
voluminous compiler, muft have had great experience in the art of 
reading) that there was no book fo bad, but which contained fome- 
thing good. It is neceffary, however, to obferve, that juit and ob. 
vious asthis reading axiom may appear, it requires a Commentary to 
be underftood. ‘To read every book would be fatal to the intereft of 
molt readers; they who only feek in ftudy for mere pleafure, would 
be continually difdppointed; for the obfervation is only adapted to 
that phlegmatic perfeverance which feems to find pleafure in mere 
ftady. He who only feeks for information, muft be contented to 
pick it up in obfcure paths, to mount rugged rocks for a few flowers, 
and to pafs many days bewildered in dark forefts, and wild deferts. 
The reader of erudition may therefore read every book, But he who 
only defires to gratify a more delicate fenfation, who would only fill 
his heart with delicious fentiment, and his fancy with bright imagery, 
ina word, the reader of tafte, mult be contented to range in more 
contracted limits, and to reftrict himfelf to the paths of cultured plea- 
fure grounds, Without this dictinétion in reading, ftudy becomes a 
labour painful and interminable; and hence readers of tafte complain 
that there is,no term to reading, and readers of erudition that books 
contain nothing but phrafes. , When the former confine themfelves to 
works of tafte, their complaints ceafe; and, when the latter keep to 
books of facts, they fix on the proper aliment for their infatiable 
curiofity. ‘ 

“ Nor is it always neceflary, in the purfaits of learning, to tead 
every book entire. Perhaps this tafk has now become an impoflibility, 
notwithitanding thofe oftentatious erndits, who, by their infinite and 
exact quotations, appear to have read and digefted every thing; rea- 
ders, artlefs and honeft, have conceived from fuch writers, an illufive 
idea of the power and extenfivenefs of the human faculties. Of many 
books it is fuflicient to feize the plan, and to examine foie of its pore 
tions. The quackery of the learned has been often expofed ; and the 
art of quoting fifty books in a morning, is a tak neicher difficult nor 
tedious. There isa little fupplement placed at the clofe of every 
volume, of which few readers conceive the utility; but fo. e of the 
moft eminent writers in Europe, have been great edepts in the art of 
index-feading. An iudex-reader is, indeed, more let into the fecrets 
of an author, than the other who attends him with all the tedious forms 
of ceremony ; as thofe Courtiers, who pay their public devoirs at 
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~ conrt, are lefs familiar with the Minifter than the few who merely, 

ter the chamber of audience, and who generally fleal up the back flain, 
and hold their feeret confultations with the Minifter himfelf. 1, fy 
my part, venerate the inventor of indexes ; and 1 know not to whoa 
to yield the preference, either to Hippocrates, who was the firft gres 

. anatomifer of the human body. or to that unknown labourer in fit. 
rature, who firft laid open the nerves and arteries of a book. 

© I¢ may be unneceflary alfo to read all the works of an author, 
but only to attach ourfelves to thofe which have received the approba. 
tion of pofterity. By this fcheme we become acquainted with the 
fineft compofitions, in half the time thofe employ, who, attempting to 
read every thing, are often little acquainted with, and even ignorant of 
the moft interefting performances. ‘Thus of Machiavel, it may be 
fufficient to read his Prince, and his Hiftory of Florence ; of Milton, 
nearly all his poetry, little of his profe, and nothing of his hiftory; 
of Fielding's twelve volumes, fix may be fufficient; and of Voltair’s 
ninety, perhaps thirty may fatisfy, Of Lord Chefterfield’s letter, 
the thied volume is the effential one, and concentrates the whole fyf- 
tem. A reader is too often a prifoner attached to the triumphal carof 
an author of great celebrity, and when he ventures not to judge for 
himfelf, conceives, while he is reading the indifferent works of great 
authors, that the languor which he experiences, arifes from his own ée 
fective tafte. But the beft writers, when they are voluminous, havea 
great deal of mediocrity ; for whenever an author attains to a facility 
in compofition, the fuccefs of his preceding labours, not enly ftime- 
late him to new performances, but prejudice the public in their favour; 
and it is often no fhort period betore the public, or the author, are 
fenfible of the mediocrity of the performances. 

«« On the other fide, readers muft not imagine that all the pleafures 
of rg rer 5 depend on the author ; for there is fomething whicha 
reader himfelf moit bring to the book, that the book may pleat. 
There is a literary appetite which the author can no more impart, than 
the: moft fkilful cook can give an appetency to the guefts, When Care 
dinal Richelieu faid to Gedeau, that he did not underftand his verfes, 
the honeft poet replied, that it was not his fault. It would indeed be 
very unreafonable, when a painter exhibits his pictures in public, to 
expect that he fhould provide fpe@acles for the ufe of the fhort-fighted. 
‘Every man muft come prepared as well as he can. Simonides con 
fefled himfelf incapable of deceiving ftupid perfons ; and Balzac re 
marked of the girls of his village, that they were too filly to be de 
ceived by a man of wit. Dallnefs is impenetrable ; and there are 
hours when the livelieft tafle lofes its fenfibility. _The temporary tone 
of the mind may be unfavourable to tafle a wotk properly, and we 
have had many erroneous criticifms from great men, which may oftes 
be attributed to this circumftance. The mind communicates its infirm 
difpotitions fo the book, and an author has not only his own @efedts 0 
account for, but alfo thofe of his reader. ‘There is fomething in com 
pohition, like the game of fhuttlecock, where, if the reader does not 
quickly rebound the feathered cork, to the author, the game is deftroy- 
edj and the whole fpirit of the work falls extingt.” P. 192. 
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‘We could eafily controvert various affertions in the tex- 
ture of this volume, but having given a fort of general opi- 
nion, with refpeét to its value and importance, this feems tu 
be the lefs neceifary. In his preface, the author obferves, that 
mifcellanies are a kind of preface, and rather introductions to 
fubiects, than fubjects themfelves: in contradiction to which 
may be produced Effays by Addifon and Johnfon, as didadtic 
compofitions, perfe&t in their kind. In p. 85, we have the 
ftrange and ungrammatical expreflion, ** he has already re- 
ceived the approbation of the difcerning, that is to fay, five or 
fix gentleman, who he admits to his manufcript recitatives.” 
There is fomething rather bombattical in the following fen- 
tence in p. 103: ‘* If, however, another Roufleau appears, 
one in whom imagination is a habit, he will no doubt exprefs 
feelings ‘rembling/y alive with a carrefpondent delicacy in lan- 
guage; he will effufe his inflammabte foul tn burning pertods,” 
See.alfo._p. go1, ‘* There are fome mechanical aids in read- 
ing, which may prove of great utility, and form a kind of re- 
juvenefcene of our early {tudies.” A miltake, probably, of the 
prefs for rejuvenefcence.* In p. 209, we have this ridiculous 

hrafe: «* and if the fancy of the Latin fhould fall,” where 
we hardly know what the author would be underftood to 


“ -qgnean. 


After having faid, that the Effay on Diaries is dull, and the 
difcuffion on Literary Genius’as much the contrary as poflible, 
Mr. D'Hraeli mutt not be diffatished, that we have palt the fame 
fentence upon him which has been affigned, by the univerfal opi- 
nion of mankind, to the moft exalted examples of human ge- 
nius. The moft perfeét compofitions are marked with occafional 
defe€ts, Thofe which occur in the prefent publication are 
certainly not very numerous, and we, tor our parts, fhall re- 
joice in an early’ opportunity of again examining the effufions 
of this writer's pen. 





Art. X. Outlines of an hiftorical View of the Progrefs of the 
human Mind; being a pofthumous Work of the late M. De 
Condorcet. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 372 pps 
6s. Johnfon. 1795. 


HE charadters which denote the progrefs and advancement 

of the human mind, are {ubjecis, indeed, of ingenious 
fpeculation, but of great philofophical difficulty. The com- 
N 2 parifon 
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rifon of man in different ftages of his exiftence may lead to 
a fafe and reafonable decifion, upon points which profefledly 
regard the difcoveries of fcience ; but comparifons of views, 
prejudices, and opinions, on the minute particularjties of go- 
vernment, legiflation, and religion, will terminate in conclu. 
fions as numerous and different, as are the rules and prepof- 
felfions under which they have been condudted. 

The Gallo-philofopbic author of the prefent volume has, 
however, ventured on fuch a comparifon , and, ina furvey of - 
intelleCtual hiftory through all its manifold {tages and revol- 
tions, has pretended to trace a diftinét progreffion*, from the 
dawn of the mind in a patriarchal fociety, to its laft perfection 
in a national Convention! Allowance mutt neceflarily be made 
for the particular impreffions of the author’s mind, and the 
natural bias of political enthufiafm. Yet the rule which dic- 
tates this meafure of indulgence to the fituation of the writer, 
will di€tate an equal meafure of caution to the reader, who 
might elfe fuppofe himfelf about to perufe the temperate dif- 
quifition of an enlightened philofopher, while he is in fad 
only to meet the random inveétives of a mind, filled indeed with 
erudition, but heated with politics, and diftorted with infidelity. 

In premifing thefe ob{ervations, we muft not be underftood 
to be defirous of condemning the performance altogether; of 
even of difputing its claim to the refpe&t, the attention, and, 
in fome refpe&s, the applaufe of the public. It is written by 
an eloquent and rapid pen; and prefents, amidft a mafs of 
exceptionable matter, a variety of elegant and liberal remarks. 

In his introduétion M. Condorcet explains the grounds 
upon which his hiftorical view is formed, and the object it 
is intended to effet. He then unfolds fome of the principles 
upon which his enquiry is conduéted, and fketches the outline 
in three diftin€@t parts. This is explained in the following 
extract, 

*« In the pi€ture then which I mean to fketch, three diftin& parts 
are perceptible. 

** In the firit, in which the relations of travellers exhibit to us the 
condition of mankind in the lealt civilized nations, we are obliged 
to guefs by what fteps man in an ifolated ftate, or rather confined to 
the fociety neceffary for the propagation of the fpecics, was able to 
acquire thofe firit degrees of improvement, the laft term of which is 
the ule of an articulate language ; an azquifition that prefents the moft 
firiking feature, end indeed the only one, a few more extenfive moral 
icleas and a flight commencement of focial order excepted, which dif- 
tinguithes him from animals living like himfelf in regular and pet- 
manent fociety. In this part of our piGure, then, we can have no 
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Mr. Knight's rhvmed profs, on the Progrefs of Society, is, in & 
great mcalure, taken from this author's unrhy med profe. 
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ether guide than an inveftigation of the developement of our facul- 
cs 

we To this firft guide, in order to follow man to the point in which 
he exercifes arts, in which the rays of fcience begin to enlighten him, 
in which nations are united by commercial intercourfe ; in which, in 
fine, alphabetical writing is invented, we may add the hiitory of the 
feveral focieties that have been obferved in almott every intermediate 
ftate: though we can follow no individual one through all the {pace 
which feparates thefe two grand epochs of the human race, 

« Here the picture begins to take its colouring in great meafure 
from the feries of faéts tranfmitted to us by hittory : but it is neceflary 
to feleét thefe facts from that of different nations, and at the fame 
time compare and combine them, to form the fuppofed hiftory of a 
fingle people, and delineate its progrefs. 

«© Krom the period that alphabetical writing was known in Greece, 
hiftory is sinited by an uninterrupted feries of fatts and obferva- 
tions, with the period in which we live, with the prefent ftate of man- 
kind in the moft enlightened countries of Europe ; and the picture of 
the progrefs and advancement of the human mind becomes ttritly hif- 
torical. Philofopby has no longer any thing to guefs, has no more 
{uppotitious combinations to form; all it has to do is to collect and 
arrange faéts, and exhibit the ufeful truths which arife from them as 
a whole, and from the different bearings of their feveral parts. 

«© There remains only a third pitture to form—that of our hopes, 
or the progrefs referved for future generations, which the conftancy 
of the laws of nature feems to fecure to mankind. And here it wiil 
be neceffary to thew by what fteps this progrefs, which at pre'ent may 
appear chimerical, is gradually to be rendered poflible, ana even eafy ; 
how truth, in {pite of the tranfient fucce's of prejudices, and the fup- 
port they receive from the corruption of governments or of the people, 
muft in the end obtain a durable triumph; by what ties nature has 
inditlolubly united the advancement of knowledge with the progrefs 
of liberty, virtue, and refpect for the natural rights of man; how 
thefe bleflinys, the only real ones, though fo frequently feen apart as 
to be thought incompatible, muit neceflarily amalgamate and become 
infeparable, the moment knowledge fhall have arrived at a certain 
piteh in a great number of nations at once, the moment it fhall have 
penetrated the whole mafs of a great people, whofe language fhall 
have become univerfal, and whofe commercial intercourte fhall em- 
brace the whole extent of the globe. ‘This union having once taken 
place in the whole enlightened clafs of men, this cla(s will be confi- 
dered as the friends of human kind, exerting themfelves in concert to 
advance the improvement aud happinefs of the fpecies.”  P. 12. 


The author now enters upon a confideration of the /wa fir/ft 
parts, which he purfues in an hiltorical furvey of nine feveral 
epochs; referving a tenth epoch for the fulfilment of his laft 
object, in a conjectural view of the future and probable pro- 
grefs of mankind. The nine firft epochs define, and trace the 
fuppofable progrefs of the mind, from the union of men into 
hordes, down tu the formation of the French Republic. In 
this 
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this route the changes are marked out from the paftoral to the 
aysicultural ftate ; from this, to the invention of alphabetical 
writing ; the progrefs, decline, and revival of the fciences ; 
the invention of printing, and preponderancy of philofophy, 
in difeuffing thefe points, the author difcovers great force of 
mind and copioufnels of expreffion. ‘The pictures he draws 
are always ingenious, even where they are not jult ; his mof 
diftorted reprefentations are not wholly without their beauty; 
and difguft itfelf is rarely excited without a mixture of de. 
light. The tenth, or conjectural epoch, as it may be called, 
offers fome bold calculations upon the future advancement of 
mankind. ‘The author afligns three {pecies of inequality, asa 
bar to human improvement, in wealth, inheritance, and ine 
ftru€tion. ‘Thefe inequalities, he feems to confider as tending 
to a fort of level ; and every thing which bears relation to man 
appears, in his prophetic view, as marching, with hafty {trides, 
ijn a progrefs of melioration. We fhall prefent our readers 
with the concluding part of this epoch, as afpecimen of the 
author’s manner; and the public will fcarcely fail to divert 
themfelves, in perufing this, with the contraft which exifts be. 
tween the re/regade fyftem of the Scotch* metaphyfician, and 
the progre/jive theory of the French philofopher. 





«« All the caules which contribute to the improvement of the human 
fpecies, all the means we have enumerated that infure its progrefs, 
mutt, from their very nature, exercife an influence always a¢tive, and 
acquire an extent for ever increafing. ‘The proofs of this have been 
exhibited, and from their developement in the work itfelf they will 
derive additional force ; accordingly we may already conclude, that 
the perfectibiliry Of man is indefinite. Meanwhile we have hitherto 
conlidered him as poffefling only the fame natural faculties, as endowed 
with the fame organization. How much greater-would be the cef- 
tainty, how much wider the compafs of our hopes, could we prove 
that thefe natural faculties themfelver, that this very organization, 
are alfo fefceptible of melioration? And this is the lait queltion we 
fhal] examine. ] 

*« The organic perfeSibility or deterioration of the claffes of the 
vegetable, or ipcies of the animal kingdoin, may be regarded as one 
of the general laws of nature. 

“* bis law extends itfelf to the human race; and it cannot be 
doubted that the progrefs of the fanative art, that the ufe of more 
wholelome food and more comfortable habitations, that a mode of 
7 life which fhail develope the phyfical powers by exercife, without, at 
: the fame time. impairing them by excefs; in fine, that the deftru€tion 
of the ewo moft active caufes of deterioration, penury and wretehed- 
neis on the one hand, and enormous wealth on the other, muft necef- 
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farily tend to prolong the common duration of man’s exiftence, and 
fecure him a more conitant health, and a more robuit conititution, It 
is manifeft that the improvement of the practice of medicine, become 
more efficacious in confequence of the progrefs of reafon and the fo- 

cial order, mutt, in the end, put a period to tranfmiffible or contagious 

diforders, as well to thofe general maladies refulting from climate, 

aliments, and the nature of certain occupations. Nor would it be. 
difficult to prove, that this hope might be extended to almolt every 

other malady, of which it is probable we fhall hereafter difcover the 

moft remote caufes. Would it even be abfurd to fuppofe this quality 

of melioration, in the human fpecies, as fufceptible of an indefinite 

advancement ; to fuppofe that a: period muft one day arrive, when 

death will be nothing more than the effeét either of extraordinary acci4 

dents, or of the flow and gradual decay of the vital powers; and that 

the duration of the middle fpace, of the interval between the birth of 

man and this decay, wiil itfelf have no affignable limit? Certainly 

man will not become immortal; but may not the diilance between the 

moment in which he draws his firtt breath, and the common term 

when, inthe courfe of nature, without malady, without accident, he 

finds it impoffible any longer to exift, be neceffarily protracted ? As 

we are now {peaking of a progrefs that is capable of being reprefented 

with precifion, by numerical quantities or by lines, we fha!l embrace 

the opportunity of explaining the two meanings that may be affixed 

to the word indefinite. 

In reality, this middle term of lift, which, in proportion as men 
advance upon the ocean of futurity, we have fuppofed inceffantly to. 
increafe, may receive additions, either in conformity to a law by 
which, though approaching continually an illimitable extent, it coutd 
never poflibly arrive at it;.or a law by which, in the immenfity of 
ages, it may acquire a greater extent than any determinate quantity, 
whatever that may be, affigned as its limit. In the latter cafe, this 
duration of life is indefinite in the ftrieft fenfe of the word, fince 
there exift no bounds on this fide of which it muft neceffarily. ftop. 
And in the former, it is equally indefinite to us; if we cannot fix the 
term it may for ever approach, but can never furpafs ; particularl if, 
knowing only that it can never fop, we are ignorant in which of the 
two fenfes the term indefinite is applicable to it: and this is precifely 
the ftate of the knowledge we have as yet acquired relative to the 
perfectibility of the fpecies. 

Thus, in the inftance we are confidering, we are bound to be- 
lieve that the mean duration of human life will for ever increafe, un- 
lefs its increafe be prevented by the phyfical revolutions of the fyitem: 
but we cannot tell what is the bound which the duration of human 
lite can never exceed; we cannot even tell, whether there be any cir- 
cumftance in the laws of nature which has determined and laid down 
lis limit. 

‘« But may not our phyfical faculties, the force, the fagacity, the 
acutenels of tae fenfes, be numbered among the qualities, the indivi- 
cual improvement of which ic will he practicable to tranfmitg An 
attcation to the different breeds of domeilic animals muft lead us to 
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adopt the affirmative of this queftion, and a dire&t obfervation of the 
human fpecies itfelf will be found to ftrengthen the opinion, 

«« Laitly, may we not include in the fame circle the intelle€ual and 
moral faculties ? May not our parents, who tranfmit to us the advan. 
tages or defetts of their conformation, and from whom we receive our 
features and thape, as well as our propenfities to certain phyfical affec. 
tions, tranfmit to us alfo that part of organization upon which intel. 
le&t, ftrength of underitanding, energy of foul, or moral fenfibility 
depend? Is it not probable that education, by improving thefe qua. 
lines, will, at the fame time, have an influence upon, will modify and 

improve, this organization itfelf ? Analogy, an invettigation of the 
homan faculties, and even fome facts, appear to authorize thefe con- 
jeétures, and thereby to enlarge the boundary of our hopes.” P, 366, 


u 

: d 

Whoever reads this will fee the feeds of thofe notions, h 
which Mr. Godwin has expanded into fuch ailonifhing extra- : 
vagance ; not hefitatiny, as his malter has done, to make man ; 
immortal on earth ; nor fhrinking at any improbabilities. to ) 


which his heated imagination had conducted him*. 





Art.XI. The Hifory of the Parifhes of Whiteford and Holy. 
well, gto. g28pp. 114s. Whites. 1796. 


HEN Mr. Pennant publifhed, fome time ago, his account 

of his own deatht, we felt, as it is natural to feel at fuch 
anevent, fo recerded. We perceived, indeed, that though he 
was flain, not by ** the juice of curfed hebenon in a phial,” 
poured into his ears, but by the juice of his own inkhorn, dif- 
tilling between his fingers, there were flill many fymptoms of 
life: and, thouch it could not be forefeen that exactly at two 
o'clock, poff meridicm, onthe 6th of April, 1795, he would 
form the refolution of rifing again, (as we learn by the fecond 
leat of this book}) it was clear enough to obfervation, that he 
could 
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* See Brit. Crit. vol. i. p. 315. 
_t See Brit. Crit. vol.i. ps5. Literary Life of the late Mr. 
Thomas Pennant. 
t ** Refurgam, 
Dewwning, !tHOMAS PENNANT, 
Aprii, 6¢b, 2 P.M. 1795.” 
; The reafon for Mr. Pennant’s determination upon his revivel at 
Wat precule Lime, appears in a paflage which oecurs at p.129. ‘* lam 
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could not, for his life; lie quietly in his grave ; even after dig- 
ging it for himfelf, and entering it of his own accord. Far, 
however, are we from infinuating, that when he, in this quef- 
tionable fhape, reyifits the glimpfes of the moon, or of the 
fan, he makes either the night or day hideous; on the con- 
trary, between exceflive good humour, and perfectly inoffenfive 
egotifm, he always renders his appearance pleafing ; and whe- 
ther he may prefer to be called an honeft /iu/, or a good kind 
of body, he will to us be always an acceptable companion, 
Our refufcitated author, like his ghoft, with whom we formerly 
made acquaintance, feems to delight not a litile in recording 
trifles; among which the following, though not indeed intro- 
duced with equal humour, reminds us of Falitaft’s account of 
himfelf to the Lord Chief Jultice. ‘* My lord, 1 was born 
about three of the clock in the afternoon, with a white head, 
and fomething of a round belly: for my voice, I have loft it 
with hallowing and finging anthems."— 


«To prevent all difputes about the place and time of my birth, be 
it known, that 1 was born on June 14, 1726, old ityle, in the room 
now called the Yelloaw Room; that the celebrated Mrs. Clayton, of 
Shrewibury, ufhered me into the world, and delivered me to Mifs 
Jenn) Parry of Merton, in this parifh; who, to her dying day, never 
ailed telling me, «* Ah, you rogue! I remember you when you had 
not a fhirt to your back,” 


We are neverthelefs willing to let fuch a vifitor tell his ftory 
his own way, and to repay his opennefs by our indulgence. 

Mr. Pennant begins his book with an account of his own 
houfe at Downing, in which he is fo particular, as to tell us 
that when it came into his poffeffion, ‘* it had partly tranfome, 
partly fafhed windows.” The Abbey of Adolandina, con- 
ftrudted by himfelf from the ruins of an old mill, certainly. 


Senne 








obliged to Mr. William Denman of Holywell, furgeon, for the above 
account of the fad diforJer, (the mill-di/temper, contracted in the lead 
works) but more materially for his fkill, aad my excellent conflitution, 
fora {peedy recovery in the laft fpring (April 6, 2 P. M.) trom the 
confequences of a knee-pan fnapped in two tranfverfeley, by no other 
violeace than ttepping down two fteps, inftead of one. After a ftrict 
recumbency of near feven weeks, in poffeflion of high fpirits, fulnefs 
of faculties, and enjoyment of my favourite amufements, I rofe from 
my bed, with the grateful profpect of paffing the remainder of my days 
with my prior activity litde impaired ; thankful to Providence for 
gracioufly adding this blefling to the numbers of others it has thower- 
ed on me, during my long and various life.” Thus the re/urgam had 
a double fenfe, ** I will get up from my bed after feven wecks recume 
beacy,” and, « I will rile again as an author” 

makes 
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makes a refpectable appearance in the view of the grounds: 


volumes in folio, ** on which uncommon expence has been 
beftowed in ornament and illuminations,” We are much dif- 
pofed to advife, that a work of fuch magnitude and import. 
ance, (being a collection of every thing that can inilruét or 
amufe, refpecting the world at large) fhould not be left altoge- 
ther to pgtthumous publication. Some part, at leafl, more 
complete than the relt, fhould be publifhed by the author him- 
{elf asa f{pecimen of the manner in which he vould have his 
papers dicetted and brought forward. A fketch of the work 
is given at p. 318, which, as we are now upon the fubje&, and 
the work promules to be interefling, we fhall take the Irberty to 
tranfcribe. 








* OUT-LINES OF THE GLOBE, ACCORDING TO THEIR PER- 
MANENT STATE, 


* Vol. I. England; Scotland; Orkney Ifles; Schetland Ifles; 
Feroe Ifles; Iceland; Holland; Denmark.—il. Sweden; Norway; 
Spittbergen; Ruffia.—I1]. Dominions bordering on the Volya; cif- 
+. t the Cafpian Sea; mounrains of Caucatus ; Ghilan, Mazenda- 





cul 
ran; from the north end of the Cafpian Sea to the Urallian Chain.— 
lV. Nova Z mija; Siberia; Kamtfchatka: thefe four volumes con- 
tain the fuby &s of the fir ceviii. pages of the Introdaion to the 
. Arctic Zoology, enlarged and extended.—V. Weitern Coaft of 
America: Brith Colonies in America; United States of America 3 


being 





and the Fairy Ock is well worthy of the portrait exhibited in ze 
the plate enfuing. ‘This curious circumftance refpecting it is Py 
related by Mr, Pennant. Po 
«¢ In this very century, 2 poor cottager, who lived near the fpot, had eal 

a child who grew uncommonly peevith; the parents attributed this to - 
the fairies, and imagined that it was a changeling, They took the Fr 
child, put it into a cradle, and left it all night beneath the tree, in A 
hopes that the tyleuydd tig, or fairy family, or the fairy fulk, would re . 
flore their own before morning. When morning came, they found pe 
the chit perfe€tly quict, fo went away with it, quite confirmed in their li 
belief.” Pos. ri 
of 

Mr. Pennant, dead or alive, is an indefatigable author; C 
were we inclined to continue the allufion to the Ghoft in Ham. i 
let, we might fay, , 
Well faid, old mole, can’t work 77d’ earth fo fat? 

A worthy pioneer !—— : 

for, in the interval between May, 1793, and the prefent day, t 
his great work in manufcript, which he calls ‘* Out-lines 
of the Globe,” has increafed from fourteen to twenty-two , 
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being the remaining part of the Introduction to the Artic Zoology, 
enlarged. —VI. VII, France, froin Calais to Andaye, and the rench 
Pyrenees. —VIII. Spain, from Fontarabia to the borders of Portugal 
Portugal; Spain again, from. the mouth of the Guadiana, to the 
eaftern entrance of the Streights of Gibralear.—IX. The Mediterra- 
pean coaft of Spain, from Europa Point to the beginning of Southern 
France ; Southern France, to the Maritime Alps.—X. Northern 
Africa, from the mouths of the Nile, slong the Mediterranean coatt 
of Africa, through the Streights of Gibraltar, and from thence to 
the river of Senegal ; with an account of the Madeira, the Canary 
Iilands, and thofe of Cape Verd.—XI. Nigriuan Africa, from the 
river Senegal to Cape Negro; with an account of Prince’s Ifle, Ifle 
of St. Thomas, Ifle of Afcenfion, and that ot St. Helena.—XI1L. From 
Cape Negro to the Cape of Good Hope, from thence to the mouth 
of the Red Sea, asid the African coait of the Red Sea, as far as the 
Ifthmus of Suez; with an account of Madagafcar, Ife of Bourbon or 
Mafcarenhas, Ifle of France or Mauritius, ifle of Rodrigues, Ifles of 
Comoro, Joanna, the Twelve Ifles, and Amirantes Iles or Sechelles.— 
XII. Arabia, and its coafts, the Perfian Gulph, and the coafts of 
Periia, as far as the Indus.—XIV. From the mouth of the Indus to 
the Panjab and Cafhmere; from the. mouth of «he Indus, along the 
weftern coalt of Indoftan, to Cape Comorin; Ifland of Ceylon, and 
the Laccadive and Maldive Hlands—XV. The KEaftern Coatt of 
Hindoottan, to the mouth of the Ganges; from the mouth of the 
Ganges to its origin with its contributory rivers; the origin of the 
Sdmpoo or Burrampooter river, to its junction with the Ganges, near 
the fall of the latter into the Guiph of Bengal; feveral particulars 
refpecting the foregoing volumes, may be found in my Literary Life, 
from p. 41 to 45.—X VI. India extra Gangem, to the borders of 
China; with the tranflation of Adriant Periplus Maris Erythrai ; 
by the Reverend Robert Williams, curate of Whiteford, 1792.— 
XVII. The empires of China and Japan, with the iflands to the north 
and fouth of the latter, Matmay, &ce. and the Koril iflands.— 
XVIIL. The Malayan and Manilla Iflands, the Philippine Ifands; 
the Iflands of Mildanao, Celebes, or Macaffar, and the Timorian 
Chain; New Holland. —XIX. Molucca, or Spicy Iflands; Papuan 
Iflands; Land of Papuas, or New Guinea; New Britain; New 
Ireland.. Bairisn.—** Vol. XX. .A Journey from London to .Do- 
ver, along the Coafts, in the veat 1787.—XX1. The fame continued 
from Dover along the remaining coaft of Kent, of all Suffex, of 
Hampthire, to Portfmouth, ani the circuit of the Ifle of Wight; 
accompanied by my fon, David Pennant.—The object of this journey 
is fully mentioned in p. 31 of my Literary Life —XXIH. A Journey 
taken in 1773, through fome of the internal parts of Chefhire, Lan- 
cafhire, Yorkthire, Weitmoreland, and Cumberland, as far as Afton 
Moor, See more of this tour in my Literary Life, p. 16.” P. 318 


The prefent book contains a minute account of the parifhes 
of Whiteford and Holywell, in the former of which flands 
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Mr. Pennant’s houfe called Downing. It may not be amif 
to'mention, by the way, that the local pronunciation of the 
place is Doontng, which no Englifhman would guefs. The 
author defcribes, with great exactnefs, the pictures and other 
curiofities in his own houfe, and in that of Sir Roger Moftyn, 
his neighLour ; the latter containing fome very curious anti. 
quitics, with manulcripts and books of confiderable value. 

It deferves to be recorded in our pages, that the Literary Life 
of Mr. Pennant, to which we alluded in the beginning of this 
article, has been tranflated into German. We fhall tranfcribe 
the paffage in which the author mentions this circumitance, 


« The picturefque dingle Nant-y-bi abounds with what the bota- 
nifts name the eryptogammus plants. The idea of cryptogamy infpired 
Timaus with ideas of loves of otherkind ; and he makes our Nant the 
tender feene of courthhip for all the nymphs and {wains of Whiteford 
parifh, which he candidly admits does always terminate in honet 
matrimony in the parifh church. I leave the learned in German, to 
perufe his very graphical account *,” 


On the whole, this work is various and amufing, in the 
ufiral ftyle of the author, and is adorned with many plates, 
executed in a manner greatly fuperior to moft of thofe which 
have appeared in his former publications, At p.162 isa 
{trong argument in favour of large farms, which is worthy of 
confideration by thofe who have taken up the common opinion, 
or prejudice, againft them. Mr, Pennant’s axiom is, ‘* Never 
has there been a famine in England fince the introdudtion of great 
farms.” Scarcities, he allows, there will be occafionally, but 
he fays, ** there has not been an iniltance, for a number of cen- 
turies, forthe poor running into corners to die for want of 
food; of fecing their infants perith before their eye.”—May 
his opinion be confirmed, and may fuch calamities never 
return ! 





«« * The learned J. C. Timzus, of the Lunebourgh Coilege, at 
Hamburgh, did me the honour of tranflating into German my Lite- 
rary Lite, and iliufrated it with notes ; and gives a letter from Doc- 
tor John Reinhold Forfter, and another from my friend Zimmerman, 
containing certain important anecdotes, viz. That I dine at one, 
drink coutiantly two glaties of ale and two of wine after dinner, and 
then take a nap in my elbow-chair.—I confefs the ale, and its quai 
tity: but as to the wine, I do no limit myfelf, but by the bounds of 
temperance. My hour of dining is half an hour paft two; and, ex 
cepting in the very depth of winter, I conftantly take a walk after I 
rife from table. As to the nap, which may fometimes furprife. me, 
ket me only plead—.d/iguando boans dormitat, Fc Se” P. 153. 
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Bifbop Hinchliffe’s Sermons. ? 9 


Art. XII. Sermons by the late Right Reverend Fohn Hinch- 
lift, D. D. 8vo. 202 pp. 5s. Faulder. 1796. 


M* Jones, in his life of Bifhop Horne, fays of the prelate 
whofe fermons are now publifhed,, what few will deny 
who ever had the pleafure of hearing him from the pulpit. 
« The late Bifhop of Peterborough, Dr. Hinchliffe, was one 
of the molt pleafing preachers of his time. His melodious 
voice was the gift or nature, and he fpake with the accent ofa 
man of fenfe (fuch as he really was in a fupreme degree):” He 
then adds, as he is confidering the belt mode of delivering the 
voice in public elocution ; “ but it was remarkable, and, to 
thofe who did not know the caufe, myiterious, that there was 
not a corner of the church in which he could not be heard di- 
ftindly. I noted this myfelf with great fatisfaction ; and, by 
watching him attentively, I perceived it was an invariable rule 
with him to do jultice to every confonant, knowing that the 
vowels will be fure to {peak for themfelves; and thus he be- 
came the fureft and clearelt of fpeakers: his elocution was 
perfe&t, and never difappointed his audience, In this refpect 
moft preachers have it in their powér to follow him: his fenfe, 
and his matter, and the fweetnefs of his tone, were fuch as 
few wil! attain to.” 

That all this is ftri@ly true we felt ourfelves prepared to 
vouch on the firft perufal of it. What then thall we fay to 
the prefent volume? That it has been felected without fulf- 
cient care, or that the extraordinary charms of the bifhop’s 
elocution gave a weight to his difcourfes, which from the 
merit of compofition they could not have obtained ; and that 
we mutt retract a part of our eulogium which declares him 
not eafy to be rivalled in his fenfe and matter? In the latter 
way we are unwilling to decide; yet undeniable it is, to our 
apprehenfion, that the prefent volume offers to the reader nc- 
thing above mediocrity. The ftyle is not remarkable for vi- 
gour, nor the matter for originality or acutenefs. In point 
of compofition thefe difcourfes are often carelefs and inclegant 5 
fentences are ill-conitruéted, and conclude with fome very 
unimportant word ; faults, which certainly were not perceived 
when from the mouth of the preacher—péasros yAuxian pier addn. 

The difcourfes in this volume are thirteen in sumber, on 
the following fubjects: 1. The general Pian of Providence in 
Creation and Redemption ; 2. Self-confideration ; 3. Uncer- 
tainty of Life; 4. The Refurre@tion ; 5. The Law fulfilled 
by the Gofpel ; 6. The Nature of Faith; 7. The Evidence 
of 
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of Miracles; 8. The Powers of Man; g. The Peace of God; 
ro. Humanity; 11. The unjuft Steward; 12. The EleQing 
of the Jews nota partial Difpenfation ; 13. Depreffion of 
Spirits. That our readers may judge fairly for themfelves of 
the merits of thefe difcourfes, we fhall produce two f{pecimens, 
which appear to us moft favourable to the reputation of th 
author. The firlt in oppofition to Hume’s too feducing aj 
fuccefsful, though moft weak fophiftry againi{t miracles. 


«© A far more fubtle oppofition to the reception of chriftianity wa 
referved for the days we hive in. ‘The power of God to work min. 
cles is no longer difputed ; but we are told, that the authority of 
general experience fo far preponderates avaintt the affertions of what. 
ever teltimony may be produced in fupport of a miracle, that we 
cannot have fuch affurance refpecting it as ought in reafon to engage 
our belief. According to the fame principle, had we even been eye. 
witneiles of the facts recorded in the Old and New Teftaments, we 
ought to have miitrufted the judgment of our fenfes—Much more it 
is jaid, ought we to reject the relation of hiftory, tran{mitted to wy 
through fo long a lapfe of time. 

«© The fallacy of this argument is artfully concealed by the confu. 
fion it introduces into the nature of the feveral evidences, whereby 
different kinds of truths are diitinguifhed and afcertained. 

«* General experience (which 1s indeed a proper teft for ourd. 
miffion of probable propofitions) is fubltituted as the only ftandard for 
meafuring the truth of matters of fact, which are aicertainable by the 
evidence of fenfe, or the teflimony of thofe who themfelves relate the 
evidence of their fenfes, on which grounds indeed general experience 
mult itfelf alfo ultimately depend. ; 

** Reference to a familiar inftance or two, will illuftrate the die 
Rinétion that is neceflary to be made. 

** Not one man in a million may have been guilty of killing his 
father, but fhould a criminal be charged with parricide, would ‘his 
judges calculate the chances of probability, whether fuch a crime were 
committed or not? or would they proceed to examine the evidence 
of the fact ?—It is more than half a century fince the plague has been 
known in Europe; but can we doubt the account of its having ever 
raged there, becaufe it has happened fo rarely? or fhall we refal 
credit to the exiftence of a montier, merely becaufe it differs from the 
generality of creatuges born of the fame ftock ? 

« Yer fuch is the made of reafoning which afferts, that a circum 
{tance contrary to common experience ought to be believed only in 
proportion of one or more facts againft the accumulated weight of 
numberlefs tacts which have happened before or fince, 

«« Jt certainly is reafonable to doubt the atteftation of a miracle, 
until we fhall have made a {crupulous inquiry into the evidence by 
which it is attefled ; but the mere infrequency, or improbability ‘of 
the fact, ought not to preclude all inquiry, nor to be received as de- 
cifive againit the authority of fenfe or teitimony, when fupported by 
fuch circumftances as are requifite to eftablith its credibility.” Ps 94 
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* Whoever mould fee this fallacy of the Sceptic moft com- 
pletely 


overthrown, fhould have recourfe to Dr. George Camp- 
hell’s fmall, but moft admirably acute and found Diertation 
on Miracles : or to the work of Dr. Adams on the fame fub- 


jet. Sorry are we to fee, that after publications of fuch 


force in anfwer to the infide}, there are ftill men, who ought to 
know better, whofe minds are feduced by this ftrange fallacy, 
which is direétly fubverfive of all evidence ; that 1s, of the 
rule by which men mutt be guided in all the moft important 
concerns of life. The other paffage. we have felected, explains 
a text in the Gofpel at which thofe who have not much confi- 
dered are apt to ftumble ; in which it is afferted, that the child- 
ren of this world are wifer than the children of light. 


«© That we may not miftake the true fenfe and extent of ‘the obfer-. 
vation, it is neceffary to he remarked, that the commendation given 
by the Lord to his Steward, did not apply to his difhoneit means of 
conciliating friends, but merely to the prudence of his precaution, in 
preparing againtt the day of his diftec ls. 

« Nor does our Saviour declare that the Children of this World are 
abfolutely Wife, but Wifer only iz their Ceneration, that is, as far as 
this Life only is concerned : In the choice of cheir end, or their mode 
of attaining it, they cannot be thodgtit’to act wifely, unlefs thev caa 
Grit prove that there is no dittinétion of right and wrong, no refurrec- 
tion of the dead to judgment. Wife indeed even in this refpeét are 
they in their own conceit, and pity others, who thrive lefs well in the 
world, or do not enjoy its pleafures, to the faine extent as themfelves, 
more for their folly, than for their poverty or mifery ; but whatever 


may be their own, or the common opinion, there is nothing in the 


words of our Saviour which can be wrefted to prove their choice, or 


the unjuft means whereby they may accomplifh their purpofes : in 
thefe re(pects, .it is plain fill, as St. Paul obferves, shat the evijdom of 
the world is foolifenc/s with God. 

« But, notwithftanding that the charge of folly bears full on the 
imprudence of their choice, and that the means they employ may not 
always be juft, yet whoever attends to their earneftnefs in profecutin 
their object, muft perceive that they apply themfelves with more real 
and perfeverance to their purfuits, than che Chilaven of Light ufually 
difplay in fieking the blefiings of eternity. 

‘* Men devoted to their fenfual pleafures, or worldly interefts, are 
Not apt to entertain doubrs, or be djfcouraged at every little difficulty 
which may obftruct their fuccefs. Where certainty cannot be had, 
they proceed with confidence upon probability; the hufbandman 
knoweth, that it is not always the choice of the feed, nor the favourable 
feafon in which he fows it, that will infure him a plentiful harveit. 
It is not the number of forces, the experience of the commander, 
their difcipline, or courage, that can make victory certain. Can the 


fkill of the phyfician give more than probable hopes of a recovery ? 
Yer 
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/ 


Yet in thefe and other the moft interefting of our worldly concety, 


men are decided in their opinion, and proceed with confidence, 

« \Bot do the Children of Light a& thus ?—Are they not perplene 
with every doubt which the fophiftry of infidelity throws in their 
way? and even while they ftill admit the teftimony of God's word, 
that their endeavours fhall at length be crowned with fuecefs, ate they 
not cool and irrefolute in their devotions? 

“ Again, the Children of this World are feen to prefer their intereh 
and their pleafure to all other confiderations whatever ; though their 
end is falfe, they are true to it, and adhere to it at any rate; they will 
forego prefent gratifications, mortify their paffions, deny themfelve 
reft, and (may I not add) they will too often facrifice their opinion, 
and their integrity, to gain a point of diftinction, profit, or advance. 
ment. 

«« But are the Children of Light fo readily difpofed to give up their 
inclinations, and to break into the hours of reft for their devotions? 
While the worldling employs the whole week in his temporal,con. 
cerns, is it not with reluctance they can be prevailed upon, to fet apart 
one day in feven to the glory and worfhip of God? 

«* How attentive alfo are the Children of this World to avail them« 
felves of every opportunity that offers, to promote their wifhes + itis 
with them a common maxim, that the tide of wealth and honour mut 
be taken at the flood ; they feize therefore the firft favourable moment 
in making hatte to be rich or ia ; and herein théy certainly do wife. 
ly, in efteeming the time prefent, as that only of which they are maf. 
ters, and therefore trufting not to the uncertainties of futurity. 

« But what is more common than for men who believe, and ac. 
knowledge a life of purity neceflary to the attainment of everlafting 
happinefs, {till co put off their repentance from day to day, as if the 
iTue of life were in their own power, 

“« The laft inftance I fhall mention of worldly wifdom, is that 
which more immediately gave occafion to our Saviour’s remark, 
namely, the provifion which the Children of this World are careful im 
making againtt the evils which threaten them. 

“ a would it be for she Children of Light, could they too be 
perfuaded ro ufe the like precaution, and make provifion in time for 
thofe comforts which the foul wall furely ftand in need of we know 
not how foon.—Awaic not then till ficknefs and old age fhall warn 
you of approaching ciffolution, but fet about the neceffary talk of re- 

entance and amendment ere the might cometh, avhich mo man can work. 
Croft not, that the dim lamp of life, while it expires over the bed of 
ficknefs, will yield fufficient light to cheer the departing fpirit, till it 
fhall have made its peace with God; it will then ftand in need of 
every confolation, and the reflection of a well-fpent life will be 
among the firft. How can the eye of faith look forward for forgives 
nefs, unlefs the review of what is paft afford fome reafon to hope for 
mercy?” P. 166. 


It is obvious that there is no particular novelty or acutenefs 
in cither of thefe paflages ; but the latter exhibits a clear and 
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firiking contralt, drawn up In a good form. We are far from 
faying that there isany thing difgraceful to the memory of the 
Bifhop in thefe Sermons here brought forward 3 but the fnb- 
je@s in general are treated rapidly and fuperfictally ; and as 
profit could not have been the obje€t of publication, we think 
it would have been, on the whole, more advifeable to kecp 
them ftill in manufcript. 








BRITISH CATALOGUE, 


POETRY. 


Art. 13. 4 Supplement to the Golden Age: or the Virtues of the mo- 
dern Catholicon clearly difplayed. By Bob Aliquis, S.T.P.  8v06 
1s. 6d, Owen. 1795. 


* ‘There is a pleafure,”” fays this author in his motto, ‘in writing 
poetry, which none but poets know.” If this be true, it isa pleafure 
which he knows not, for certainly he is no poet. The poem to which 
this attempts to offer a fupplement, was a compofition of much hu- 
mour, and of claffical elegance* ; this exhibits not even the common, 
and now almoft univerfal, knowledge et veriification, but, in molt 
hobbling lines, delivers moft lame fluff. We can affure the writer, 
that he has not taken the proper method for wre, the friendthip of 
the author whom he profeffes to follow : he has only proved himfelt 
unworthy of it. To fay nothing of the inelegance of the whole 
fupplement, we conceive that the author of the Golden Age (whom 
yet we know not) would not fit in the fame room with a man, who 

ad publithed thefe lines for verfes : 


And make that which before was black grow white, 
And therefore he moft wrongfully did write: 
* * * * 


T ; ars 
0 prove both prophet and ev angelitt a liar 


As the bafe advocates of monarchs and their laws. 


N. B. The latt is faid ironically ; for the author, among his other 
fins, does not feem to have that of democracy to anfwer for. Whe- 
ther from ignorance or whim, he fpells w/e with z, uze; yet chufe with 
s. The part moit approaching to humour is the table of contents; 
but Bob Aligquis, as a writer, is certainly Nemo. 


apne 





* See Brit. Crit. vol. iv. p. 185. 
O ART. 
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Art. 14. The Triumph of Innocence, an Ode, writien on the Delinn 
rance of Marie Thera Charlotte, Prince/s Royal of France, From the 
Prifon of the Temple, By Eyles Lrwin, E/q. MM. Be de es 410, 
22 pp. 386d. Nicol. 1796. ; 


We cannot fpeak in very exalted terms of the poetical merit of this 
ode ; which, however, indicates a manly and feeling mind, It ig 
beautifully printed by Bulmer. 


Art. 15. Pcems and fugitive Pieces. By Eliza, 12mo. 272 pp, 
6s. Cadell, &c. 1796. 


There are many things in this elegant volume which do credit to 
the tafte of Eliza, and there are fome which do not.  Judicious 
friends would have advifed the fair writer to omit the complimentary 
poems to herfelf, and perhaps the portion which is denominated 
comic poetry. Eliza moft excels in the pathetic, and the lines on 
the death of a tender mother have very confiderable merit. 


\ 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 16. The Days of Yore. A Drama in three A&s. Performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By R. Cumberland, Efq. 8v0 
1s. 6d. Dilly. 1796, 


When we found the name of Alfred among the dramatis perfonz 
of the play before us, we were in hopes that fome period of that 
prince’s eventful hiftory had been shoo by Mr. Cumberland, as a 
fubject which in his hands might have been worked into fuch a drama, 
as every Briton would have relifhed either as a reader or {pectator 
But the heroic and illuftrious Alfred is merely the mediator to reconcile 
one of his nobility to his daughter’s marriage with Vortimer, the fon 
of Alfred’s great Danith enemy. This introduétion of fo favourite a 
perfonage as Alfred, though by no means inconfiftent with his benevo- 
lent character, is certainly not fuch as we fhould naturally exped, 
who have been accuftomed to contemplate that hero as the mirror of 
wifdom, magnanimity, and perfonal courage; as full of refources 
amidft the moft embarrafling difficulties, and forcing his way from 
the moft abject fituations to the higheft pitch of human glory. Mil- 
ton has juftly remarked of Alfred, that his ** actions are well like 
thofe of Ulyffes,” and recommends this among his proper fubjects for 
Britith Tragedies: * Alfred in difguife of a minfirel difcovers the 
Dane’s negligence ; fets on with a mighty flaughter ; about the fame 
time the Devonfhire men rout Hubba and flay him.” We cannot 
but wifh that Mr. C. had followed the recommendation of Milton. 

The character of Vortimer occafionally reminds us of anothet 
a Dane, who is much and defervedly a favourite upon our flages 
tach counterfeits infanity, and each fpeaks “* daggers to his mother.” 

Ir, Cumberland’s apparent hafte renders him aclene too little 
atrentive to the weperszcia Of his drama. Enemies are not reconci 


in a moment, nor can the tranfitions of men’s minds, from one 7 
2 
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of fentiments to its oppofite, be juftly reprefented without fome notice 
of intermediate ftages. ‘The language is fuch as might be expected 
from the author, elegant and correct, except that he has by an over- 
fght admitted the phrafe “ you was,” which is net only not correct 
or elegant, but is actually ungrammatical, 


NOVELS. 


Art.17. Love's Pilgrimage; a Story founded ox Fa&s. Compiled 
from the Fournal of a deceafed Friend. In three Volumes, 120. 


gs. Longman, 1796. 
A moft interefting and well-told ftory. The language polifhed and 


eafy; the morality pure and clear. We could expatiate on its merits, 
we could felect many ftriking parts, but we truft that a ftrong com- 
mendation will be as ufeful asa prolix one. If objection be made, as 
indeed it muft be made, to the morality of the leading incident, it muft 
be allowed alfo, that all poflible care is taken to folve and reconcile it, by 
the noblenefs of mind, purity, and conftancy of the perfons concerned, 
and the delicate manner in which their adventure is developed, and their 
happinefs fecured. It is with real pleafure that we perufe and recom. 


_ menda novel of this ftamp; but it happens, like other good things, 


very rarely, 


Art. 18. Audley Fortefeue; or, The Viaims of Frailty, A Novel. 
In two Volumes. By Mr. Robinfon, 12mo. 6s. Lane, 1795. 


Mr. Robinfon has already acquired a degree of credit by his 
novels, (fee Brit. Crit. Vol. V. p. 174) which we do not think will 
be impaired by the prefent. He ttill adheres to his favourite cataf- 
trophe of fuicide; and he delights rather in painting the horrid con. 
fequences of guilt, than the delights and advantages of virtue. The 
moral is couched in thefe few words of the guilty, and dying heroine ; 
it may fhew the world what flender fecurity virtue has, if the paffions 
are not timely eontrouled.” ‘This warning is juft and awful; may it 
produce its proper effect! 


Art. 19. The Fate of Sedley. A Novel. By the Author of the Off 
Ipring of Ruffel. In tewo Volumes. 12m0. 68. Lane. 1795. 


Another novel ending in fuicide : here, however, it is palliated, by 
being the act of declared infanity. We cannot delight in thefe difmal 
delineations ; and after all, the moral is no other than, ‘* that parents 
fhould not facrifice their daughters to interefted*views :” which has 
been inculeated before in about fifty thoufand novels, an hundred 
thoufand plays, and as many farces, befides harlequin entertainments, 
dances, &c. Yet parents continue as incorrigible as ever! The 
** Offspring of Ruffel’’ was reviewed by us in our fifth volume, p. 540. 
It, probably, obtained rather more approbation than we promifed to 
It, as it is made the ftandard to diftinguifh the author in his fecond 
adventure, 
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Art. 20. Princefs Coquedcenf and Prince Bonbow, a Hiftory as ancien 
as it is authentic. Tranflated from the Neufirian Tongue into French, 
by M. Deghacobub; and, from the French into Englhi~P, by RC, 
F. R. S. A. S. S, Acan. Par. Vino. Petrop. Hory, 
Lucp. Gor. Compr. Espur. Dust. Abern. Mepiot, 
Parav. Burp. Fror. Sion. RotHom. Grusst. Socrys 
Pastor Arcave, Se, Se, &c. B8v0. 164 pp. 38. Elmily, 
1796. 

This radomontade is faid to be the {port of an author who has 
written on ferious fubjects with great fuccefs, particularly travels, 
Extravagant tales of this nature, like thofe of Rabelais, Swift, &, 
generally coniain fome covert meaning, which gives a point and 
direction to their humour. If there be any fuch defign in this, it is 
fo well concealed, that we have not been able to deteét it. That it 
is altogether devoid of humour we will not affert, but humour, ter. 
minating in mere extravagance, cannot give much delight. Merluche 
was paflionately fond of hunting *‘ humoues, whim-whams, and bog. 
Lebos.”” Croquignolet was fll more attached ‘* to his dear diverfion 
of hunting guizzes.” That our readers may know what to expect if 
they look into this book, we will tranferibe part of the public entry 
of Prince Bonbon. ° 

«* Hie was mounted on a noble wild jackolanthern, whiter than 
the driven {now ; its faddle was of gingerbread, the ftirrups of orange- 
pecl, and the bridle of barley-fugar ; the charming rider was covered 
with a breaft-piate of fugar-candy, over which was thrown a mantle 
of preferved citron, elegantly tucked up witha knot of dried flowers, 
Sixty knights followed him, dreft in the fame brilliant ftyle, bearing 
rich baikets,” &c. &c. ‘This is enough for us, and will, probably, 
be fo for many others. Bonbec, the confidant of the princefs, isa 
female Sancho, only the utters wothing but proverbs.- We have care- 
fully preferved the mock titles, in what may truly be called the sitle 
page, becaufe they contain an important proportion of the humour of 


the book. 


























Arr. 21. The Dagger. Tranflated from the German of Groft. 
1zmo. 183 pp. 2s. 6d. 








Tt is a fubje& of reafonable doubt, whether the wild compofition, 
called romance, has ever been fully apprehended or executed by rea 
ders and writers in the Englifh language. For fo much, however, 
we may venture to vouch, that this fpecies of compofition, as it is 
current among the Germans, has never been conveyed with any tole 
rable accuracy, into the volumes which have appeared in am 
Eog!ith drets. The energy ang copioufnefs of the German language 
atforcs a range for the imagination, which is particularly favorable to 
the ftructure of tales, generaliy abhorrent from natural incidents, and 
dive rihed by all the caprices of a vigorous invention. On the prefent 
romance, in its original defign, we cannot pronounce any particular 
eviogium. A diilolute baron, intriguing to the annoyance of his 
confort’s peace, and purfyed by all the fiends and phantoms of 10- 
wane 
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mantic fiction, however reduced to a virtuous clofe, affords no very 
isterefting, nor, in our judgment, inftructive picture of real life. 
Dagger and poifor are inftruments which every amateur of the horrid 
js difpofed to require, and every reader prepared to find, in the pro- 
cefs of romantic fables. With what propriety the jf of thefe has 
obtained, in this public ition, fy forward a place, we are wholly unable 
to conjecture ; as the ufe which is meade of it, in the fervice of affatii- 
nation and fuicide, is by no means greater than is generally found in 


the hiftories of intriguing barons and exafperated wives. 


Art. 22. ‘Jemima, a Novel. In Two Volumes. By the Author of 
Ziraida, or Village Annals, Se. Svo. 6s. Lane. 1795. 

Many writers are now very earneftly at work to render the nobi- 
lity and clergy of this country odious to the people. Such appears to 
be the chief aim of this pal:ry novel; in which a profligate peer, and 
a monitrous villain, ia holy orders, are among the molt active and con- 
{picuous chara¢ters. We cannot doubt that fuch.is the purpofe of 
this work, after reading pp. 25, 26 of vol. ii. where savo ober 
equally amiable clerical characters” are introduced, merely for the 
fake of intimating that fuch characters are very common; for thefe 
two men bear no part, nor are even mentioned again in the ftory. 

Among many other blunders, there is one at p. 216, which it may 
be ufeful to corre&t. It is faid, that a man (the montrous villain 
aforefaid) on whom the coroners [coroner’s jury | had broughtina 
verdict of awilful murder, {meaning Jelf-murder) was * entuled to 
Chriftian burial.” We prefume the author means /aw/ul/y entitled. 
Now this is a grofs and pernicious piece of ignorance. It was once 
firongly contended, that even lunatics were not fo entitled. But Dr. 
Burn, in his Ecclefiattical Law (Tit. Burial) affigns good reafons for 
adifferent opinion; and alfo makes the jury the only proper judges 
concerning the queftion of lunacy. But no author, we believe, ex- 
cept the notable writer now before us, ever maintained fuch a title in 
behalf of adjudged felf-murderers. 


Art. 23. Cicely, or the Rofe of Raby, an hiflorical Novel, in four Vo- 
lumes. 12m0. 128 Lane. 1795. 

We do not much approve of blending the faéts of hiftory with the 
wild inventions of a Juxuriant fancy: it is an indireét violation of the 
dignity of truth, and may have a mifchievous operation. ‘The perfo- 
nages introduced in thefe volumes are principal actors in the civil wars 
between the houfes of York and Lancaiter, confequently the tale is 
that of furrow, war, and bloodthed, 


DIVINITY. 

Ant. 2 t. Penevelence extlufively an evangelical Virtue. A Sermon 
preached before the Governors of Addenbroke's Hofpisal, at St. Mary's 
Church, in the Univer ity of Cambridze, on Thur lay, July 751795. 
y) ; y j <> : »! , 5 
By Thomas Rennel, D. D. late Fellow of King $ College. 4t0. 
27 Pp. iS, Payne, Ac. 1796. 

Were we to place this difcourfe according to its merits,’ it would 
fland high among our principal fubjects of contideration,— TE poppe YOUS6 
Yet 
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Yet an extended view of it is notneceflary. To fay that it is try 
chriftian and truly eloquent, is to do a juftice to it in few words, 
which'would not be more effectually performed were we to mutilate 
it by numerous extracts. Of a well connected whole, the parts fhould 
be viewed in their place, with reference to all that precedes and all 
that follows, We itand in no awe of the cenfure which may attend 
fo antiquated a fentiment, when we declare that we confider a wel] 
compoled fermon as one of the noblett ipecimens of eloquence: and, 
among fermons in our own language, we have not feen very many 
that we fhould deem fuperior to this, The author takes a fubje@ 
by no means new. The exclufive claim of the Gofpel to the doc. 
trine of benevolence. But, by his mode of treating it he makes it 
new; and there is a glow of animation throughout, which demon. 
ftrates that he truly felt his fubject. Whar, im fact, and upon 
trial, is the pretended benevolence of modern philofophy? A 
flourifh of words: a philanthropic phrafeclogy, meaning nothing, 
A canting oflentation of pity for one fet of men, ferving only asa 
pretext to indulge the rage of envy and the violence of cruclty againf 
another ; which is injured a thoufand times more than the former is 
rclicved. Dr. Rennel, who appears very deeply to have confidered 
the fubject, fhows moit clearly that neither in the principles of the 
ancient fects, nor in the practice of the modern, is the leaft trace of 
chriftian benevolence tobe perceived. He vindicates, however, the seal’ 
wifdom of ancient philofophy, againtt the pert ignorance of modern fuper- 
ficiality : and promifes, what we are very glad to fee promifed by him, 
an inveitigation ‘* of the province, limits, and defeéts of natural re- 
hgion.” We will offer no other fpecimens of this difeourfe than the 
two following, from the preacher's able conclufion. 

«* We afk your alliitance for the poor village peafantry (of which 
the objects of this inttitution principally confift) the moit deferving 
and leaf corrupted of any defcription of men in this age of wicked 
nefs and apoflacy ; by whofe honelt natures every artful incitement to 
the principles of revolt, plunder, and violence, aided by a temporary 
fearcity, have been refitted and reje€ted, in a manner that moft for 
ever endear them to every friend to his king and country. We are 
perfuaded that, by this moft judicious exercife of your charity, you 
will continue to demonfirate to them that it is not from the atrocious 
eodes of anarchy, which are fo induftrioufly recommended, that they 
can hope for relief under the preflures of calamity, but from the energ 
and efheacy of that Gofpel, which it is the unvaried tendency of fuc 
leilons to vilify and eradicate, I am perfuaded that they are, and 
ever will be, convinced, that every attempt to tear up the foundations 
of property and focial order, is to deftroy their own beft refources 10 
the time of their urmoft need.” P. 25. «© Teroft that, in thefe 
days of calami‘ous defection, all who wear the badge, and bear the 





reproach, of Chritt, will thew themfelves his yt ox by that fign of 


mutual love, by which alone his church and his di ciples are, accords 
ing to bis own exprefs declaration, known and diftinguithed ; and 
without which all other marks of apoftolical miilion in the miniftry, 
and of chriftian proteffion in the laity, are ‘ but as founding brals 
or tinkling cymbal.” P..26., 
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ArT. 25. A good Minifter of Te/us Chrif. A Sermon. Occafoned by 
the Death of the Rev. Samuel Stennett, D. D. By Daa Taylor. 
§vo. go pp» 6d. Button, &c. 1795. 


A tribute of refpect, honourable to the memory of Dr. Stennett, and 
creditable to the author. Plainnefs and ufefulnefs diftinguith this 
fermon. A few of Mr. Taylor’s ofiziovs do not meet with our affent ; 
but, in general, his admonitions are found and unexcepticnable. Ia 
this indolent age (for, perhaps, indolence is its chief charatteriftic) 
advice like the following cannot be too earneftly inculcated: “ A man 
that would acquit himfelf as a good minifter of Jefus Chrift, mutt be 
avaricious of time; and muft take the utmott care that he be not robbed 
of it, by unnecefiary fleep, unprofitable converfation, improper re- 
creations, too long or too many vifits to others, or vifitors of himfelf, 
unufeful books, or any thing elfe whatfoever.” P. 21. 


Art. 26. The Love of the Brethren, proceeding from a Perception of 
the Lowe of God. A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Sa- 
mucl Stennett, D. D. By Tyfeph Jenkins, D, 0. Together with 
the Addvefs at the Interment. By Abrabam Boah, 8vo. 64 pp. 
Cadell, &c. 1795+ 


Two fermons, on the fame occafion, could hardly be more unlike, 
than this and the preceding. Dr. Jenkins is am orater; but, we 
think, not a fortunate one. His eloquence is verbofe and defultory 
in a remarkable degree ; and, in many inftances, below the dignity 
of the pulpit. For example: ** What motive could a being fo abfo- 
lutely independent have to this floop of bimfelf?” P. 10, * Not only 
did earth vent its rage againft him, but heaven feemed 40 join in the 
confpiracy 2” Po1g. * How will ye ftland, if Dr. Stennett appear a 
witnefs againit you, in the great day of account?” P. 46, 

At p. 32. We read, “* But this honour did not elevate his mind, 
above what he was before. No. He was ftill the fame humble 
chriftian.” Without undervaluing any honours whatever, we may 
fay, that the terms here employed are fomewhat flronger than the 
occafion required, The honour thus fpoken of, is the degree of D, D. 
from “* the King’s College and Univerfity of Aberdeen.” 

Mr. Booth’s addeefs is trite in its thoughts, and feeble in its expref- 
fons, 


Arr. 27. Letters from the late Rev. William Romcine, M. A. ESc, 
toa Iriend, on the moft important Subjes, during @ Corre{pondence of 
twenty Years. Publifhed frum the original Manufcripts, by Thomas 
Wills, A. B. Minifler of Silver-Strect Chapel, and firmerly of Mag. 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 227 pp. 28. Murgatroyd, &c. 1795. 


They who refolve the whole of religion into a matter of feelings 
rapture, and extacy, will be-highly gratified by the perufal of thete 
letters, Enthafiafm is not only the chief charatteriftic, but is the only 
feature, of any prominence, in this work. It is, doubtlefs, a very 


fincere enthufiafm. Mr, Romaine was not a man likely to afi@ any 
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pious, feelings to which his heart wasa ftranger. ‘The love of Chrif, 
and a recumbency upon him, are the theme of every letter: «* I with 
you much of his company this Chriftmas—many a fweet vifit from 
him. When you are very familiar, putin a word for me.” For out 
part, we do not approve of this excefflive familiarity. We thould 
rather recommend a moft humble reverence, a highly-exalted filial 
regard, in which the profoundeft awe is mingled with and qualifies 
aifection. 

At p. 14. We meet with a fentiment which appears to us of a per. 
nicious tendency : ** Chriit does not give usea flock of grace, and 
expect us to improve it by being faithtul to grace given. No, no; 
that is not his way.” ‘The parable of the ten talents (Matth, v. 14.) 
fets before us a very different doétrine, 


Art. 28. A Sermon delivered at Attercliffe Chapel, on Friday, Fea 
bruary 28, 1794; being the Day appointed for a general Faft ; Ne 
awhich is annexed a Narrative of Tranfaions relative to the late Dif- 
pofal of the Vicarage cf Rotherham, By George Smith, A. M. late of 
Trixity College, Caxbridge, Curate of the Parifb- Church of Sheffield, 
Sro. 42 pp. IS. Deighton. 1796. 


. 


The tranfaGtions to which Mr. S’s. title-page alludes, are briefly 
thefe. ‘The vicarage of Rotherham appears to have been promifed to 
the author ; from the pofleffion of which’ he was afterwards cut off, a 
reprefentation (ftated to have been anonymous) having been made to 
the patron (Lord Effingham) that Mr. S’s, tenets were methodiflical. 

It appears to us, from a review of ome fide only of the queftion, that 
Mr. Smith has met with hard treatment. ‘The fermon is a plain dil- 
courfe, inculcating found and chriftian dotrine, and is not inelegantly 
though far from elaborately written, 


Arr.29. A Defence of Revelation, in Ten Letters, to Thomas Paine ; 
being an Anjrwer to bis Fir Part of the Age of Reafon. By Elbanan 


Wi nchefter, Author of Lectures on the Prophecies, Sc. 8v0. 113 Pps 
1s. 6d. ‘Teulon, &c. 1796. 


This work is calculated rather to confirm. the faith of plain Chrif- 


tians, than to produce any good effect upon unbelievers. It poffeiies, 


nothing like vigour or acutenefs, and not much learning, When Mr 
W. entered upon this conteft with Thomas Paine, he feems to have 
mifiaken his man. He begins with foothing and coaxing his adverfary 
by foft fpeeches : “ fuch an ad/e writer as you are ;+-you who are fo 
far my fuperior in writing.” p.i, Now, fuppofing that the author of 
the Age of Reafon loves flattery, yet it is unqueftionable that he hates 
Religion ten times more, Thefe compliments, therefore, will do no- 
thing towards converting, but may tend to inflate fill more (if pofli- 
bie) with felf-conceit this moft infolent of all writers. Mr. W. feems 
to admire Paine’s politics and Rights of Man, as much as he diflikes 
his theology, i! it may be fo called. P. 82, We apprehend that nele 
ther of them will be fpoken of a few years hence, in any other ways 
than as {trong proofs of impudence, in obtruding upon the world, every 
extravagant 
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extravagant conceit which malevolence and arrogance could fuggeft 
to a fmarterer in both thofe kinds of learning. 


Art. 30. The Di/pofition requifite to an Enquiry into the Truth of 
Chriftianity, a Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
Aprit 24, 1796, b» Edward Pearfon, B. D. Fellow of Sidney Sufix 
College. $vO. 23 pp. 6d. Evans. : 


This difcourfe of Mr. Pearfon is rather a candid and fenfible, than 
an able and vigorous ftatement of the difpofition neceflary to religious 
enquiry. Krom John vii. 17. Mr. P. argues the requifite difpotition 
to conaft in difintereftednefs, diffidence of our own abilities, and a 
determination to live by the light we have. On each of thefe points 
Mr. P. difcourfes with much clearnefs; and his fermon, without de. 
ferving the praife of arrangement or elocution, is entitled to the re. 
fpet which belongs to piety and good fenfe. 


Art. 31. The Benefits of Chriftianity contrafled with the pernicicus 
Influence of modern Philofophy upon civil Society, beivg a Sermon ona 
Day of Thankfgiving, for the providential Ejcape of bis Mayjcfty from 
the late atrocious Outrage upon his facred Perfon ; preached at Quebec 
Chapel, Portman Square, by the Reverend Dr. Thomas B. Clarke. 
8vo. 24pp, 6d. Reed. 1796. 


Dr. Clarke, in common with all good fubjeéts, appears to have en- 
tertained a jut indignation againft the authors of the treafonable at- 
tack upon his majelty’s perfon. Viewing it as connected with a fyf- 
tem of infubordination, the preacher attempts to delineate the origin 
of this fyftem in the decline of religion, the relation in which it ftands 
to Heathenifm, and the mifchievous effe&s which it brings upon civil 
fociety. The difcourfe is animated and judicious ; and theenthufiaf- 
tic loyalty by which itis marked, will be very naturally accounted for 
by the particular events to which it refers, 


Art. 32. Five praaical Difcourfes on the Lord’s Supper, the Example 
of Chri?, mutual Equity, Se Se By F. Charl-/worth, M. A, late 
Felloaw of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8v0. 6g pp. IS. OF 10% 
per dozen. 


Art. 33. Four peafical Sermons, abridged from various Authors ; 
together awith two Sermons on private Prayer and public Worfbip. By 
a Member of the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge. 8v0. 
72 Pp. 18. Or gs. per dozen. ; 


Ant. 34. Six prafical Sermons, on the Duty of Parents, the boly 
Scriptures, the value of Health, Se. Se. 8vo, 77 Pps 1% OF 98 
per dozen. Sheardown, Doncaiter; Ridge, Newark; Johnfon, 
&c. London. 1795. 


Thefe three little volumes, fram the fame quarter, have nearly the 
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by the plainnefs and _perfpicuity with which they inculcate the ordi. 
naty duties of a chriftian’s life. They meddle not with any contr, 
verifies, they difp!ay’ no profound learning, nor yet do they betra; 
any want of it; and they afpire not to thoie rhetorical flights, which 
delight the many, and difguft the judicious few, who are hearers of 
Pulpit-oratory. 
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Art. 35. A Sermon occaftoned by the Death of Rice Harris, D.D, 
Preached at Hanever-Street, Long-Acre, London, Ofober, 1793, 
By Jams Manning. Publifoed at the Requeft of the Congregation, 
Svo. gopp. 1s. Johnfon. 1795. 2 


This is a plain, practical difcourfe, which does honour to the me. 
mory of the deceafed, and offers very wholefome admonitions to his 
furviving friends, Dr. Harris appears to have been a confcientious 
diffenter, of the old ftamp; and not one of the modern péilofiphical 
diffenters, whofe diffent is rather from ichriftianity itfelf, or, at leaft, 
from its diftinguifhing doctrines, than from the, Church of England, 
The preacher gives a {trong caution to his hearers againft ** difcord in 
the choice of a fucceffor.”” Admonition of this kind muft be neceffary 
in all fuch eleétions. Indeed, whatever may be faid for the “ rea. 
fouablene/s of a congregation’s choofing its own minifters,” we have 
feen and heard of fo much mifchief arifing from this fource, within a 
well as without the church, that we cannot but think the expedieny 
of it a point altogether untenable. 


Aart. 36. England's Friend. Ry the Rev. Richard Taprell. 8v0i 
32 pp. 1s. Hazard, Bath; Dilly, London. 1795. 


This is a fermon, although it does not wear that afpect in its front, 
and the text is Amos iv. 12, laft claufe, ‘* Prepare.to meet thy God, 
© Ifrael.” ‘The author takes up, on this fubje€t, three heads or con- 
fiderations: 1, What fhould be the chara@er, &c. of thofe who are to 
meet God; 2. Whether the people of this country, in general, have 
that character, &c.; 3. The feveral ferfes in which the text exhorts 
us to meet God. ‘Thefe topics are handled with good fenfe, piety, 
and energy. Nor will the reader fail to regard the preacher as his 
friend, if he confiders and atts up to thefe exhortations. 


POLITICS. 


the H “fi. India Colonies, and the probable E o Bs. 74 the French Decre 
for emancipating the Negroes, and pointing out a emedy for prevents 
ing the calamitous Ce nfegue mces in the Briti~s Tflands. Svo. 76 Pps 
2s. Johnfon, 1795. 


- 


Art. 27. Confderations on the prefent Crifts of Affairs, as it refpeds 


A very {trong and very able tra& on the fubjeét announced in the 
title. ‘Though avowedly and earneftly an enemy to the flave-trade, 
this judicious author fays, “ I with it to be fully underftood, that I 
am not contending for emancipation in the Britifh iflands: @ /udden 
movement 
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piovement of this kind would, no doubt, be fatal to both the awhites and 
backs; my intention is directly the contrary; namely, that of pre- 
ferving the fidelity and attachment of the negroes, by a courfe of 
conduét on the part of the whites, fuited to conciliate the former, fo 
as to prevent any violent rifing on their part to claim their indes 
ence.” P. 11. This is both wife and humane, and ought to be 
tried in its utmoft extent; but there is much reafon to fear that no 
treatment of maffers can fatisfy thofe who have once learned to confi- 
der freedom as their right. ‘ It will not be denied,” this writer 
favs afterwards, ** that grofs ignorance and profligate manners are 
redominant in the conduét, and are the principal fources cf the 
wretchednefs of the flaves. Remove thefe, and you make them bet- 
ter and happier.” P. 26. Here we totally coincide with the author, 
as well as in the excellent fentiment which follows in p. 28, ‘ ‘Lhere 
is no civilization like that produced by the knowledge and practice of 
the chriftian religion.” In proof of which he refers to ** the nume- 
rous and increafing focieties of chriftian negroes in Antigua, whofe 
peaceably, orderly, and induitrious conduct, is a direct refutation” 
of the aflertion that flaves cannot be civilized. Burethen, as he alfo 
obferves, ** the licentioufnefs of manners in the whites is at once the 
bane of the negroes, and the fevere't fcourge of the Weft Indies,’* 
and, we may add, the greatelt obftacle to this bencesleds plan. Make 
the planters and their flaves good chriftians, and we have no doubt 
that they will mutually behave well, in all refpects, to each other, 
The difficulty is how to effeét it. Greatly, however, do the plans of 
this confiderate author deferve refpect, attention, and trial; and very 
earneftly do we recommend his pamphlet. 


Art. 38. Circular Letter to the Corre/ponding Socicties in Great Britain. 
Containing, The Cat let out of the Bag: or, The perpetual Motion 
difcovered, and its Ufes difplayed. With a warning Voice to the Affr- 
ciations, By Mofes Gomex Pereira, Philo-kincfis, 8V0. 47 ppe 
1s. Mafon, Lloyd, Richardfon, &c. 1796. 

This is a very humorous, very juft, and well-fupported ridicule of 
thofe notorious focieties, which; under the pretest of reforming the 
reprefentation of the commons in parliament, have laboured to involve 
the kingdom in all the miferies of anarchy and civil war, We thall 
give one.or two {pecimens of the manner in which Philo-kinefis, or, 
a lover of motion, has executed his, well-conceived defigi: ‘This 
perpetual motion of the political fyftem will call forward, and throw 
upwards, many an extraordinary genius and bold adventurer, whofe 
talents would have been loft to mankind, or, initead of being difs 
played in heroic deeds of defolation, wafted in peccadilloes and paltry 
depredations ; ending in an exaltation on the ftage of Newgate, iri- 
Read of an afcent to power and glory, by nobly and patriotically dif- 
turbing the peace of a nation, and endangering and fequeftering the 
property of thoufands, or expofing them to bamfhment or death. As 
the agitated fea throws up the fediments from the bottom, and, ** full 
many a gem of pureft ray ferene,” may be thus brought to light:and 
ule; fo the perpetual ferment and agitation of the political fyflem 
will heave up and exbibit many. perfons of extraordinary giiis, who 
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would have otherwife remained at the bottom; it not being in thelg 
nature to afcend to eminence by their own talents, indutry, or exep 
tions.” P.s. “ As to the want of property and weight of og 
Jeaders,”’ let it be remembered, that the hiftory of all great civ 
cominotions evinces, that a few adive men, of moderate abilities and 
accomodating principles, may endanger, if not fubvert, the 

and order of the moft potent empires, and, by co-operation and dil. 
gence (as in our afiiliated focieties) obtain an afcendency over the 
majority of a nation. By reprefenting accidental misfortunes to be 
intended evils, and charging the neecJary reffraints and unavoidable 
burdens of a government on the adminiftrators of it; by flattering 
the paflions of the multitude, and uniting in various parts of a king. 
dom, the idle, licentious, ambitious, and difaffected, in the fame 
views and movements by correfpondence and affociation, you may 
raife a political earthquake, that will fhake the moft refpettable civil 
and religious eftablifhments into pitces.” P. 21. 


Art. 39. An Appeal to the People om the tava defpatic Bills now de 
pending in Parliament. 8v0O. 40 pp. 18. Eaton. 1795¢ 


This is written by one of the worthies who moft ftrenuoufly con 
tended for the facred right of throwing ftones at the king and exhort 
ing his fellow-citizens to infurrection. If the bills, now they are 
nailed, have at all ceftrained him in the éxercife of thofe natural de- 
ights, how much he is to be pitied! The bills he calls, ‘* ads fa 
the extinion of Briti/> liberty,” and fays, that the alternative then way 
whether the people of England would be the flaves of an arbitrary 
monarch, or citizens of a free republic.” The die then is caft, and 
our gracious king is an arbitrary monarch! But, we muft obferve, with 
this fingular diftinétion ; that he cannot, in any political inftance, att 
according to his own mere will. Very arbitrary indeed! 





Art. 40. A Memento, or Warning to the People of England onthe 
two Bills relating to Treafon and Sedition, uow pending in Parliaments 


8vo. 19 pp. 6d. Jordan. 1795. 


What a pity that thefe temporary morals of eloquence fhould have 
lain by in our clofet till they are as ufelefs as old almanacks ; and 
have proved as falfe as the prediGions of weather in thofe learned 
compilations! This gentleman pours forth moft tragical words ; but, 
like an actor that out-rants his parts, he either drew no audience, Of 
was not attended to :—<and fo we are Mlaves! 


Arr. 41. A Letter to bis Majefty’s Attorney-General, foliciting Advice 
how to AB with Jafety under the tavo new Bills, called the Tr afos 

and Sedition Bills, By one of many aftonifbed Royalifts. 8vo. 19 PR. 

6d. Southern. 1796. 

This is not one of the furious or feditious affailants of the bills 

he is evidently aman of true well-meaning, who fighs for a Chrifian 

Utopia. Very little is faid on the fubjeét of the bills; but the author 


objects, 1. Te capital punifhments, ix toto; 2, To the requiring of 
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ynonimity in juries, ‘* which can rarely be had but at the expence of 
trath ;" 3. He recommends, ** that every man fhall be cultivated by 
the hand of government, fo as to produce much more of the image of 
God than as yet any government on earth permits.” That is, he 
would have public examinations and public rewards at all fchools, 
He would enaét, ‘* that a certain proportion of daily time fhall be 
free to all defcriptions of perfons, for the culture of their minds, and 
that premiuns be given to adult merit in laudable fcience,”” &c. He 
objects to war in general; and to refined politics, from Naudeos, 
becaufe they often lead a man, * cum wal/pe junttum wvxlpinarier,” 
« to play the Fox with the fox,” which indeed we think very atro- 
cious ' 


Art. 42. A Letter to the High Sheriff of the County of Lincoln, ree 
Ip cling the Bills of Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitty for altering the Cr 
minal Law of England, refpecting Treajon and Sedition, including a 
Copy of the Author's Petition to the Honourable Houfe of Commons, 
prejent d by Mr. Fox, on Wednefday, the 25th of November, 1795+ 
by John Cartwright, E/q. 8vo. 48 pp. 18. Johnfon, 1795. 


Mr. Cartwright afks, at the clofe of this traét, in juftification of 
himfelf, againft the accufation of being an anarchitt : 

« What is anarchy to do for me >—Have | powers of mind or of 
body, to rule in a ftorm ?—Could my feeble voice be heard in a 
hurricane >—Have I fteeled my bofom that I could behold the vio. 
lences, the bloodthed, the infamies of diffolved fociety, and of a po- 
litical chaos in its maddeft ferment >—Have l a mind fufficiently bafe 
and a temper fuflicientty pliant, to accommodate my opinions to 
the factious demagogue of the day ; and to turn about as one mob- 
king fhould fucceed another ?—And, laitly, have I not, limited and 
moderate as my property is, far too much of it, to promote at my 
age, and under all my infirmities, any meafures tending to the de- 
fraction of property; and toa divifion of all I have amongft the 
profligate fons of contufion and rapine!”’ Appendix, p. 13. 

To this we anfwer that the author mutt be very blind, if he does not 
fee that the unmerfal fuffrage tor which he contends, and she repub- 
lican form of government he has fo often recommended, would lead 
inevitably to the very confufion and rapine which he deprecates. 


Arr. 43- The Rights of the Nation and the Wrongs of the Prince, as 
an Appendix fir the Letter to the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 28 PP 
iss Debrett. 1795. 


This is a well-meant, but loofe and feeble invetive, againft the 
author of a certain popular pamphlet, upon the debts of the prince, 
The writer feems to entertain a jaft idea of the refpect due to rank 
im life; and very properly reprobates the fcurrilous freedom, with 
which the prince has, in many inftances, been attacked. ‘There is, 
however, fo mach imbecillity in the prefent pamphlet, that we cannot 
regret we have fo long overlocked it; and muft remark, that if the 
prince’s reputation was on that occafion betrayed by his friends, it 
Was Lot always very happily fupported by his advocates, 
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Art. 44. Confiderations on the Subje of Poor- Houfes and Work-Honfer, 
their pernicious tendency, 4 nd their ObjiruGion to the propofed Plax fy 
Amendment of the Poor-Law: ; in a Letter ta the Right Hon. W, Pag, 
Sram Sir William Young, Bart. F. R. 8. 8vo. 33 pp. 1s, Od, 
Stockdale. 1796. 


That this book was written with a moft benevolent intention, feems 
to be unqueftionable ; but that it is written with a d‘{paffionate tem. 

-s of mind, is more than we can allow, Inftead of Confiderations 
on Poor-Houfes, it is, in every part of it, a vehement invettive again 
them. Sir W. Y. contends mott ftrenuoufly for the repeal of g Geo]. 
c. 7. {. 4. under which thefe houles were « ftablifhed. We have, fome 
of us, no inconfiderable experience in matters relating to the poor; 
not in eed in framing, but in the daily execution, of laws on this 
fubject: and we contend, that (in the prefent ftate of the population, 
habits, and @lehouses, of the kingdom) without places of this kind, the 
rlief of the poor could not be carried.on. Inflead of criticizing mi- 
nutely the author's objections to thefe eftablifhments, we fhall venture 
to fuygeit aneafure, which (pofibly} would obviate moft of thof 
objections, with great facility, no hazard, and little expence. 

Ihe ttat. 30 Geo. IIL. c. 49. empoavering jultices, &c. to vilit 
parith work-houtes, and to examine and certily the ftate thereof, &c, 
go the quarter-feflions, is, doubtlefs, a wife and humane aé&. We 
would have parliament carry the bufinefs one ftep further ; and fay, 
that the juftices Aa//, fome of them, within one month after every 
Eatter guarter-feflions, vifit every poor-houfe within their jurifdiction ; 
dividing this care among them, if the houfes be very numerous, at 
fuch fetlions, as may beit fait the convenience of each. The ftate of 
each houfe, &c. to be reported at the next feflions, and fuch orders 
then made, as appear neceilary. <A jel viliting juitice might have 
a diicretionary power of erdering any thing immediately neceflary, 
not exceeding five pounds. Moderate travelling-expences to be al- 
Jowed (if detired) out of the county-rate. As to the trouble attending 
this mealure, we conceive it would prevent much more than it would 
ecca/ron to magiltrates. 

Arr.45. 4 candid Addrefi to the Public, calculated to infpire Senti- 
mens of L yalty to our Sovere ign and Conjflitution, and to promote mise 
tual good Uffices amang ft all Ranks of Men: together with two appe- 
fite Poems; ike one entitled The Cordial; the other an Eulogium on 
Britifh Munificence, pay ing a particular Compliment io the Metropolis. 
By a Fricnd to due Subordination. svo. 123 ppe 25- éd. \Viar- 
ray. 1790. 


‘Lhere is much /ublimity in thefe candid pages of the friend to fa- 
bordinaticn; our readers fhall decide from a luminous apottrophe to 
the King, to what {pecies of the fublime our obfervation refers. 

** bear now, cracious Majeity, one of thy fympathifing fubjedts— 
Pardon this indignity of thy illsberal and rade people—thy fons, they 
groan undcr the weight of their burchens—they grow impaticni—We 
hear joud complainings in our itreets, ‘Thy peuple, they are a great 
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4nd numerous people—they pine for lack of bread—Stretch forth thy 
eacious and aiding arm and hand to this people, who are growing 
chafed and difloyal, for want of bread, Thy httle ones, thy rifing 
fons and fubjects, they weep and moan, becaufe they are ftraitened for 
bread! Thy people ftill with for thy countenance—they. ftill gladly 
would love thee—but coercive /e/f-love and felf- prefervation, the two 
firt great laws of nature, with their conjoint attractive and accele- 
rated force, unteach them good manners.” P. 72. apt 
The poetry is deferving of no infertor eulogium ; /b/imity is its 
reigning characteric, but minutenefs and pathos occafionally find place. 
As our extract from the profe has illuitrated the firft, we fhall fubjoin 
fome ftanzas from ** the Panegyric,” in illuftration of the two lat, 
where the effects of the hard froft are minutely and tenderly depicted, 


«© The lowing ox, the peaceful kine, 
The faorting nag, ere time ago: 

All now are pinched—all do pine, 
All—all are farunk, and droop with woe. 


The wanton dog, that us’d to play, 
And frifk it o’er and o’er the green ; 
Now he’s too mop’d, and all difmay, 
And much of forrow’s to be feen.”  P. ris. 


As the author’s intentions appear benevolent and conciliatory, we 
. . ‘ . 
would recommend to his attention that valuable, yet depreciated in- 
frument, common-fenfe. 


‘ 
Arr. 46. Remarks on the prefent Times, exhibiting the Canfes of the 
high Price of Provifions, and Propofitions for their Reduction, being an 
Inivodudtion to Hints and Obfervations on Agriculture, By ‘James 
M‘Phail, 8vo. 135 pp. 2% 6d. Cadell. 1795. 


When this author wrote on cucumbers, (Brit. Crit. vol. vi. p- 68) 
he was in his element, and in his profeffion ; but even there he could 
not refrain from making excurtions into the regions of politics; 
though by what mode of tranfition he pafied from hot-houfes to fe- 
nates, or from cucumbers to minifters, is more than we can exaétly 
recollect. In the prefent cafe, having been accufed of holding de- 
mocratical principles, he writes exprefsly to vindicate himfelf. Lord 
Hawkfbury’s gardener writes to clear himfelf from the afperfion of 
* no lefs a man than the Secretary of State!” Of what confequence 
is every man to himfelf! But alas, while he fwells, the public laughs. 
[t is impoffible to dig, with this worthy labourer in his lordfhip’s vine- 
yard, through all the political manure he has here colle&ted; but one 
paflage, in particular, prefents itfelf to obfervation, and deferves to be 
preferved, as of great and general utility. When formerly he was 
difpofed to murmur atthe hardfhips he endured as a common labourer, 
and the unfeelingnefs of his employer, who, though he enjoyed all 
luxuries, denied even deer to his labourers (N.B. this is not the cuf- 
tom ia England) he was naturally inclined to meditate on the means 
of amending his condition, * Many,” he fays, ** were the conful- 
tations 
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tations which I held with myfelf, night and day, concerning the mode 
of life proper for me to purfue, to raife myf{elf above being a day. 
Jabourer, and farm-fervant; and the conclufion generally made was, 
that it would be beft, whatever might be the event, to continue peacea. 
ble, honeft, fober, and induftrious, and to leave the iffue in the hand 
of that all-wife, all-governing, and overruling Being, who made al} 
things.” Hapay are we that refolutions fo wife and vircuous have been 
fo fortunate «. Zheir effect, and moft firmly do we join with the author 
in faying, that if other perfons, lowly ficuated in life, will come to the 
fame refolution, we “ have little doubt they will find their lawful 
endeavours crowned with lafting fuccefs.”’ 


ART. 47. Confid rations on the prefent State of England and France, 
by Sir Richard Mufzrave, Rart. Member of the Iria Parliament 
Svo. 42 pp. 1s. 6d, Stockdale. 1796. 


Sir Richard thinks that France may be compared to an orange, from 
which juice was extracted by compreflion only. ‘The longer thiscom. 
preffion continues, the more it becomes neceffary, and the infant it 
ceafos, nothing can be obtained. The progrefs of the French arms 
{ee s, in fome refpects, to contradict the author’s affertions ; but it yet 
remains to be feen, whether the boon of Liberty may not prove to 
France, as is here intended to be fuggelted, the poifoned fhirt of 
De janira, 


LAW, 


Ant. 48. The Hiftery of the Trial of Warren Haftings, Efg. late Go- 
arnor-General of Be neal, before the High Court of Parliament in 
Wefiminfler-Hall, on an Impeachment, by the Commons of Great-Bri- 
tain, for high Crimes and Mifdemeanours. Containing the whole of 
the Procecdings and Debates om both Haujes of Parliament, relating ia 


thai celebrated Projecution, from Feb. 7, 17386, until his Acquittal, 

April 23,1995. To which is ad&ed, an Account of the Proceedings 

of Warions gene ral Courts of the Hox. Eaft-India Company, bela in CON@ 

Sequence of bis Acquitial, 8vo. About 84 Sheets, ras. Debrett. 

1796. 

The enormous length of Mr. Haftings’s trial, and the quantity of 
debates relative to it, left little reafon to hope that all the documents 
re{pecting it conld ever have been colle&ed into fo convenient and 
cheap a volume as now lies before us. Too great commendation chne 
not be given to the compiler, for his diligence in colleGing and digeft- 
ing his materials. Nothing of importance appears to be omitted. 
‘The previous proceedings, and thofe fubfequent to this trial of nine 
years, are recorded ; with the arguments on the abatement of trials 
on difoluiion of Parliament; on the delay of trial; on the law of 
evider ce; the report of the committee, &c. &c, We have {eldom 
feen fo much within fo moderate a compas, 
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Arr. 49. The Trial of fobu Horne Tooke, for High Treafon, at the 
Sfions-houfe in the Old Bailey, on Monday the 17th, Tuefday the 18th, 
&c. of November, 1794. Taken in foort Hand by Foeph Gurney, 
Two Volumes. Svo. 148 Gurney, 1795. 


Arr. so. The Trial of William Stone, for High Treafon, at the Bar 
of the eure of King's Bench, on Thurfday the 28th, and Friday the 
2gth of January, 1796. Taken in fhort Hand by Fofeph Gurney. 
Svo. 395pp. 78 Gurney. 1796. 


Art.c1. The Trial of Robert Thomas Crofifield, for High Trecfon, at 
the S-{fions-haufe in the Old Bailey, on Wednefday the 11th, and Thurfe 
day the 12th of May, 1796. Laken in foort Hand by Jofeph Garncye 
8vo. 328 pp. 6s. Gurney, 1796. 


Thefe volumes, with thofe which we have already announced, com- 
lete the late ftate-trials by Mr. Gurney. On our part nothing can 
fe faid, except that they are handfomely and uniformly printed. The 
reputation of Mr, Gurney for accuracy, asa writer in fhort-hand, has 
long been eftablifhed; fhould he, in thefe inftances, have deviated at 
all trom his ufual correctnefs, we have not the docuinents by which he 
could be deteéted ; nor have we any reafon to fufpect that this is the 
Cale. 


Arr. 52. A Defence of the Right to Tithes on Principles of Equity. 


8vo. sOpp. 15. Deighton, 1794. 


This trat is divided into fix chapters: 1ft. Onthe Law; and. 
On the Right to ‘lithes; the 3d. On Compofitions for them; 
the 4th. Objeétions to the Payment of Tithe; the sth. On raifing 
former Compofitions ; and the laft, On a general Commutation. Ie 
is evident that the third and fourth of thefe divifions fhould change 
places. ‘This treatife is limited to the confideration of predial tithes: 
they may be defined, to be a rent granted by the ftate to the clergy, 
out of the lands of the kingdom, payable in kind, for the performance 
of certain offices. ‘They were eftablifhed in the time of the Saxons: 
but when William the Norman deprived the Englith almoft entirely 
of their lands, contrary to the treaty whereby he became pofleffed of 
the kingdom, the clergy retained much of their ancient property ¢ 
his ufurpations on the faity he conveyed by grants to his adherents ; 
hable to thefe rents in kind; to be paid to the lawful owners of that 
age, and their fucceflors; referving certain fervices befides, to be 
rendered by the grantees of the lands, to the crown. ‘This writer 
obferves, that thefe military benefices have heen long converted into 
finecures; while the clergy continue, to this day, to perform the 
functions for which the tithe was allotted to them. Our work ought to 
be a faithful hiflory of the points of view in which every contelt is 
conlidered 5 , 
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confidered ; we have noted this, as leading to -_ equences, diftins 
gyithed perhaps by a deg ce of hardinefs: and, however our be 
rents may differ from the author on this he: id, we - th ould be e gli id te 
fee a controverty clofed, which brings forward fuch difcuflion is, by the 
ecflation of an} impolitic attempt to fubvert the eflabhithed rights of a 
wenerable and ufetul order of men; that are as well-found ed, in 
every alftract confideration, as any property in the kingdom. 

W = tpi acutenefs this writerargues on other occafions, will a pear 
from the manner in which ietrea ts the que! ion, of the rig cht to the tithe 
of aden improv ed lands. ‘“ Notwithttar nding thefe iinproveme ats 
(fays he) a much greater pi oportion of the property of the kingdom 
was paid to the cle: rgyman formerly than at p refent. Forat that time 
the property of the nation confifted principally in the produce of the 
land, commerce exifting then only in a very (mall degree. Bat fince 
the vatt extenfion of commerce, the produce of the land, however 
increafed by improvements, is become only a very fmall part of we 
wealth of the kingdom.” Lda obfervation, we think, has great 
force. Again, on ‘the argument that improvements ought ** not to 
be tnhe ed, becaufe this would a) to uthe a man’s labour and expence;’ 
afier a very folid refutation of it, he gives the following note at the 
bottom of the page. “ In talking on this fubje&t, people feldom 
make allowance tor the fuperior cafe , with which every operation: in 
hufbandry is performed, in confequence of improvements in the in- 
firuments and methods of ufing them. B arbarous nations are proba- 
biy not at leis expence and trouble in cultivating their lands than 
civilized nations, on account of their awkward a id tedious methods, 
and want of proper implements in hufbandry.” Hence it is probable, 
that the por irtion of any meafure of corn, 2s of wheat, which fhall be 
equal in price to the valve of the labour by which it was produced, 
ts continually diminifhing; and if with fome we make wheat the 
flandard of real value, the value of that labour, or the real value paid 
to the clergyman trom it, is perpetually diminifhing. 

In reafoning it frequently happens, that there are many principles 
which lead by different ways tothe fame conclufion: but then the 
path by which we arrive there, will differ in length and difficulty, as 
we are more or lefs fortunate in the firft ep: and the road 1s fre- 
quently rendered ita ges: fmooth and fhort, by approaching it 
from a different quarter, and in a new direction ; as when we begin 
with a true px fition, not! efore applied, which greatly abbreviates and 
facilitates the whole train of the proof. This curious felicity in 
reafoning, refembles that neatnefs which is vilible in the manner of 
fome geometricians; who, from afimple diagram, and a demonttra- 
tion of a very few fteps, will arrive at a conclufion ; to prove which 
ethers will meke ufe of complicated figures, and an operofe procefs. 
[pn many parts of this pam ph let, we ditcover much of this ¢ geomett- 
ealn.atmets; and iis, in other refpects, well written. 
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MEDICINE. 


Art. 53- 4 Treatife on the Scurvy, containing a@ new, an Ceahyy and 
effectual Method of curing that bife fe ; the Cause and Indications of 
Cure deduced from Praétice a nid Odjervations. connedicd with the Sub- 
peas with an Appendix, confifting of Kive Letters, re/pecting the Sue- 
cel of a newsantiefcorduric Medicine. By D. Paterfar, Surgeon in f he 
Royal Navy. 8vo. 87 pp. 28 Manners and Miller, Edin- 
burgh. 1795. 

As early as the year 1784, this author had experienced, he fays, 
the good effects of nitre in cafe of fcurvy, but without being able to 
fatis:y himfelf of the manner in which that drug produces its effects. 
It was fome years after, when his knowledge of medicine became 
more extended, that he began to attribute the virtues of nitre, in this 
difeafe, to the quantity-of dephlogiiticated air, or, as it is now called, 
oxygene, that it contains, ‘This train of thinking led him to confider 
more attentively the caufes of fcurvy. ‘Thefe he reduces to a defi- 
ciency of freth provifions, particularly vegetables, a cold, damp, and 
foulau. Of thefe caufes, the author confiders the latter as moit pre- 
valent and certain. In examining the accounts of feurvy, given by 
different writers, he obferves, the crews of fhips are generally found 
to be healthy, and free from fcurvy, as long as the weather continues 
fair and ferene, and the men are able to keep principally upon deck, 
and {refh air can be freely admitted to the births; but in tempeftuous 
weather, when the holds muft neceflarily be clofed, and the men more 
confined below, the difeafe generally begins to make its ravages, and is 
more or lefs violent, in proportion to the length of time this weather 
continues. ** The deplorable condition of lord Anfon’s crew, in 
the Centurion, in rounding Cape Horn,” he obferves, p. 30, is a re- 
markable inftance of this; expofed to tempeftuous rainy weather, the 
{curvy attacked them, notwithftanding they had plenty of frefh meat 
on board, and took uncommon pains in f{weetening and cleanfing the 
fhip. Such weather muft have forced them to Keep the ports and 
harchways clofe, and prevented them from cleaning and drying be- 
tween the decks, as well as have obliged the men to keep much below. 
Hence the air in the hold, and between the decks, matt have been 
very foul.” ‘The fame obfervation the author had repeated opportu- 
nities of making, he fays, in his own practice. ‘The inhaling, theres 
fore, a foul corrupted air, deprived of its oxygen, is the principal 
caule, he thinks, of fcurvy. 

In Otober, 1793, the author obtained the appointment of fur- 
geon to his Mayjetty’s fhip the Refolution. Between that time and 
j tly, 1795, W hen he was obliged, ou account of his ill health, to 
guic the thip, about one hundred.and cighty men were afflicted with 
the fcurvy, and many of them toa violent degree. He determined, 
therefore, to make a full trial of the nitre, and, to aid its effeéts, 
joined i with vinegar, To this he was induced, from obferving the 
fondnef{s of the men for acids, many of them taking more than a pint 
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of vinegar in the Cay, Without fuffering the leaft inconvenience, He 
began with datic lving two ounces of nitre in a quart of vinegar, of 
this mixture he gave half an ounces, and, at length, an ounce, to cach 
of the patients, twice or thrice a day, peat bathed their blotched and 
ulcerated Jimbs with the fame. Finding” the moft falutary effedts 
from this folution, and that it did not occafion the leatt uneafinels jg 
the flomach and bowels, even of the men who were affected with dy. 
fer.tery, he doubled the quantity of nitre in the folution, and gave it in 
the fame manner. Some of the men, he fay ss took eight ounces of 
the mix'are, containi: g an ounce of nitre, in the courfe of the day, 
Uader this ' rocels tne whole number of f{corbutics were cured, CX. 
cept one man, who died, apparentiy trom other caufes, and two 
a ‘rs who were fent to hofpitals. No other medicines were ufed, 
except occafionally a few grains of camphor, ora few drops ot lauda. 
num, where the bowels were particularly irritable, Many of the mea 
took the folution undiluted ; to others it was given mixed with water, 
The pacient s conufumed one hundred and eight pounds at nitre dillolved 
in as many gallons of vinegar. The folution was made frefh every 
day. Thete are the principal o! bfervations relative to the cure. The 
author next proceeds to give Cirettions for the prevention of feurvy, 
For thi is purpole great ath ution is to be paid to Keepuig the olds 
clean, dry, se well ventilated. He condemns wathing ‘the interior 
parts of the hip, as incold an i damp weather they can rarely be dried, 
and recommends rubbing and fcrapi ing them inttead, ‘The men fhould 
be kept ciean and have warm clot ing. 
ln thef ' di ctious we {ce nothing improper, they are the fame as 
have beea givea by many late writers. Dr. Lind, in his admirable 
work on the fubject, adds feveral other ufeful precepis, which are, 
we beheve, preity generally ade pred; and, trem the attention that 
has been paid to them, it is owing, that fcurvy is much lefs frequent 
and fatal 4a our feets than forme tly. Of the practicability of pre- 


ferving the health of feamen in long voyages, and under the moft 
unfavourable circumflances, Captain Ccook’s narrative affords a me- 
morable example, ** who*, with a company of one hundred and 
eighteen men, og sere a voyi ige of three years and cighteen days, 
throughout all the climates, from filty-two degrees north, to feventy- 


one degrees fouth, with the lofs of o1 ily one man by ficknefs.”” “There 
muft have occurred, therefore, i fhould feem, fome untavourable 
circumdiances, to occafion fo large a number of the crew of the Re- 
foluuon to be affe¢icd with the fe urvy. On this head the author 
gives us no i forn tien, Weare neither informed of the number of 
men on board the veilel, nor of the obflacles he met with in carrying 
his preventative plan intoexecution. We are alfo Jefr e qual Hy in the 
dark as to the caute of the difeafe’s raging with fo much violence, as 
he author iccms to intimate. ** A great number of the cafes,” he 
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The narrative is publifhed in the fixty-fixth vol! wy of the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions, sod the author was honoured by the Royal 
Society with tl cll s' id giecal, 
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favs, “* were extremely bad ones.” P. 23. As the fpecific was fo 
fucce{sful in combating the difeafe, in its wort ftages, ir would feem, 
that an early exhibition of it might have ftopped its progrefs. There 
is no reference made to the officers of the Refolution, although, from 
the intere#? they had in the health of the men, we might reafonably 
have expected fuch extraordinary fuccefs in curing them, would have 
been honoured with fome particular marks of thetr approbation. We 
do not fuggeft this from any doubt of the faithfulnefs of the author’s 
account; but becaufe, in eftablifhing the character of a new medi- 
cine, it feems material that every evidence that can be procured fhould 
be exhibited. | 

There are five letters in the Appendix, from as many furgeons of 
the navy. One of them had never tried the medicine ; three, only in 
one cafeeach; the fifth thinks the cure of feven {corbutic patients 
« may be fafely attributed to its effects.” They all {peak favourably 
of it. But, as the difeafe is {till frequent, and the medicine here 
recommended eafily procured, we have no doubt more numerous 
trials with it, will be foon made, the refults of which we fhall be 
happy in contributing to communicate go the public. 


Art. 54. 4 Differtation ox Refpiration. Tranflated from the Latin of 
Dr. Menzies. With Notes, by Charles Sugrue, Honorary Member 
and Prefident of the Royal Phyficad Society, and formerly Prefidene of 
the American I hyfical and Chirurgo-Phyfical Societies of Edinburgh, 
Mudie and Son, Edinburgh; Johnfon, London. 8vo. 66 pp. 


2S- 1796. 


The intention of the author, in this difquifition, is to afcertaia the 
quantity of air tken into the Inngs at each infpiration, This had 
been varioufly eftimated. Boreili found the quantity to be from fif- 
teen to twenty cubic inches. Jurin, about forty inches; and Dr. 
Goodwin, after a variety of experiments, made the average only 
twelve inches, But, as the difference of thefe refults appeared to pro- 
cee] from imperfe¢tions in the apparatus ufed in making the experi- 
ments, this author, after correéting and improving Dr. Goodwin's 
machine, found the quantity to be forty inches, which he fixes as the 
average. 

Having fixed the quantity of air taken into the lungs at each in{pi- 
ration, the author proceeds to ftate the advantages to be derived from 
the enquiry. The chief ufe of refpiration has been generally con- 
ceived to be to dilate the lungs, in order to allow a free paflage for 
the blood through that vifcus, But, as a very large quantity of air 
is found to be contained in the lungs after expiratioa, this would be 
fufficient, our author thinks, to prevent the lungs from collapfing, 
fo as to offer any confiderable impediment to the circulation, without 
the addition of frefh air. This opinion is confitmed, he thinks, by 
the experiment of Dr. Goodwin, who diminifhed the cavity of the 
lungs, one third of its fpace, by inducing an artificial hydrothorax, 
without,occafioning any material inconvenience to the animal; he, 
therefore, joins with Dr. Crawford, and other ingenious chymifts, 
in the opinion, that refpiration chiefly ferves the purpofe cf 
Ecncialing 
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generating animal heat. ‘The following are the principal argument 
in fupport of this doctrine. 

«© Air is obferved to be changed in the fame manner by re{piration 
as it is by combuftion, which was demonftrated by Dr. Black, 
pafling air changed by each mode through lime water, and the degree 
of hear in diff-rent animals is in proportion to the quantity of air t 
mephitize. _Thofe animals alone, which have lungs, and breathe air, 
can preferve themfelves in a degree of temperature fuperior to that of 
the furrounding bodies ; and their degree of heat is in proportion to 
the volume of their lungs, and to the quantity of air infpired in a 
given time. Thus birds, whofe lungs are proportionably larger than 
thofe of other animals, and who mephitize more air in a given time, 
are found to have very warm blood, On the contrary, fifhes and 
amphibious animals have their blood more of lefs warm, according 
to the quantity of air they require.” 

Admitting, therefore, that heat is feparated from the air in the 
lungs, it is of material corifequence, this author fays, to afcertain the 
quantity of air taken at each infpiration. Had it been only twelve 
cubic inches, as Dr. Goodwin eftimated it, fome affiftant mutt have 
been given to the lungs, as that quantity of air could not have im- 
parted a fufhicient portion of heat, for the purpofes of animal life and 
motion. But, taking the ratio at forty inches, the fource is abundant. 
The experiments on which the author founds his ratio are ingenious, 
and, we doubt not, faithfully related. We have not feen the origi- 
nal; but the tranflator feems to be well informed upon the fubjett, 
and to have executed his part with attention. 


ArT. 5S. A Pocket Con/peFus of the mew London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeias. V herein the Virtues, Ujes, and Duofes of the feveral 
Articles and Preparations contained in thofe Works are concifely fated, 
their Pronunciation, as to Quantity, is diftinSly marked, and a variety 
of other Particulars re [pecting them given, calculated more efpecially for 
the Ufe of juxior Prafitioners. By Robert Graves, M.D. of thé 
Royal College of Phyficians, London, Member of the Medical Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, ce. 12m0. 112 pp. 3s. Crutte 
well, Sherborne; Mudie and Son, Edinburgh; Murray and 
Highley, London, 1796. 


This confpe&tus recommends irfelf by the neatnefs of the type and 
paper, and fcems in every refpeét calculated to anfwer the ends 
propofed. ‘The author has performed more ,than he has promifed, 
as he has occafionally given the compofitions of medicines that have 
acquired celebrity, but have not yet been adinitted into. either the 
London or Edinburgh Pharmacopzias. 

The following may ferve as {pecimens of the execution. 

** Genifla (xe, {.) cacumen, femen. Broom. cathartic, dieuretic, &¢s 
syjad 3j. The cure of dropfy, fays Dr. Cullen, has been fometimes 
efieéted by giving 3j of a deco€ion, made by boiling 3fs of frefh 
broom tops in water fj to fb{s, every hour or two, tll it operated 
by flool and urine, and repeating this procefs every day or every 
other day,” 
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“ Hydrargyrus vitriolatus (olim,. merc. emet. flavus) emetic, gr. iy 


ad y. alfo errhine ; againit am 1urolis attended with dilatation of the 
pupil, &e. gr. 4, or more, mixed with eight times its weight of li- 
quorice powder, once or twice a day; where the nofe is peculiary 
drv, Mr. Ware advifes the eam of warm water to be previoutly in- 


hailed.” : 
« Oleum terebinthine. Externally flimulant; againft rheumatic 


pains, fprains, &c. Oil of turpentine 3), oil of olive 51ifs, vitriolic 
acid gtt. xlv, form an efficacious application for chronic affections of 
the joints irom fprains or *bruifes.”” W e may add that it is alio 
advantageoully ufed internal)} » for uterine and other haemorrhages, 
gtt. xv. in brown fugar, twice or thrice a day. 


Arr. 56. A complete Di&lionary of Farriery and Horfenan/fbip ; con- 
tatning the Art of Larriery in all its Branches, with an Explanation 
of the Terms, and a Defeription of the varivus Particulars relating ts 
the Manage and tothe Knowledge of Horfes. The avbole compiled 
from the be A Author Se By 7. Hunter, Veterin arian. SvO, OSs 
‘Pearfon, Birmingham ; Baldwin, London, 1796. 


After expatiating on the value of the horfe, the ignorance of far- 
ners, and the numerous errors and imperfections to be found in 
works of a fimilar nature, this author proceeds to fay, that he has with 
great labour collected the beft opinions which now prevail on the nature 
and treatment of the difeafes of horfes, and has given accurate de- 
feriptions of the principal articles that are ufed in their cure. Bu, 
befides thefe eflential pars, ‘* every thing relative to breeding, 
breaking, dieting, exercifing, feeding, hunting, racing, riding, fhoe- 
ing, ftabling, &c. will be found,” he fays, ‘* carefully inferted, 
The different terms ufed in the manage explained ; and the furniture 
and the appurtenances of both horfe and rider defcribed in the moft 
plain and intelligible manner.”’ All this the author feems to have 
performed with diligence and fuccefs, But we cannot help withing 
ke had been more candid in acknowledging the affiftance he has re- 
ceived from other writers; particularly that he had excepted from the 

enetal cenfure pafled upon works of this kind, Wallis’s Farriers 
Nctionary, firft printed in the year 175y, and which has finge paffed 
through feveral editions ; as he has not only adopted the fame order 
in the arrangement of his matter, but has tranfcribed a majority of his 
articles, almoft verbatim, from that work, of which this can only be 
coniidered as an improved edition. As fuch, we have no hefitation 
in recommending it to the attention of the public. 


Arr. Sv. Obf rvations on the Caufes of the Diflortions of the Legs of 
Ci ddren, and the Conf quences of the pernicious Means pi nerally uf d 
with the Intention of curing then; wiih Cafes ta prove the Efficacy of 
a Method of Cure invented and pracifed only by 1. Sheldrake, 1 rafie 
maker to the Weftminfler Hofpital and Mary-le-bone Infirmary, 8v0s 
95 pp. 2s. 6d, Egerton, 1795. 

Mr. Sheldrake begins with giving an account of the different methods 
that have been devifed to cure cluabed feet.. Thefe, from experience 
ag 
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as well as argument, he fhows to be incongruous and inefficient, The 
method recommended by Chefelden, of placing the feet in a natgrgt 
pofture, and confining them with ftripes of rags, ftiffened wi:h whites 
of eggs, can only anfwer, he fays, when the joints are perfectly pliant, 
and may be reduced with the hand. In thofe cafes fuch a mode of 
treatment will be fuflicient. But when the difeafe is inveterate, other 
modes muft be adopted. The irons that have been invented to reinedy 
thefe diftortions are in general too heavy, and clog the motion of the 
legs; and cannot, without doing material injury, be applied to the 
parts fo clofely as is geceflary to keep up a conitant action. They, 
therefore, feldom effect a cure. ** Having, in the courfe of twenty 
vears experience,” he fays, p. 15 and 16, ** had many oppor. 
tunities of obferving this, I was ftimulated to attempt to fubstitute 
fome more effectual principle in its Mead; and at length fucceeded in 
reducing to practice, a fyftem of treating thefe difeafes, by which 
they may be fpeedily cured, witheut being liable to thofe obj-Cions 
which have juftly been made to the old and imperfect method of 
treating them.” 

«* The idea upon which this method is founded, is to fubftitute a 
fpring, fo adapted to the nature of the diftortion, that when bound 
upon the limb, its action will draw the deformed parts into their nae 
tural fituation; when it is neceflary to allow of motion in the limb, 
that motion, by increafing the rea¢tion-Of the fpring, accelerates the 
cure: this effect is direftly contrary to what has been experienced 
from the common inftruments that have been ufed for the am pure 

vofe.”” 

The author then proceeds to confider the caufe of the diftortion. 
This confilts, he fays, in the power of the mufcles contracting the 
feet, having completely overcome the power of the extenfors, The 
contractors are, therefore, in a conftant ftate of action ; the extenfors 
in-a ftate of relaxation and imbecility. The cure is to be effected by 
reftoring the equilibrium between thefe two fets of miufcles, by affit 
ing and ftrengthening the extenfors, and oppofing the action of the 
contractors. The author relates fome cafes in which his method has 
proved completely effectual, and has,*no doubt, that in all cafes, 
where it is early applied, a cure may be effected. The method here 
recommended is ingenious, and feems much fuperior to any hitherto 
divulged; and we have little doubt that fubfequent experience wiil prove 
favourable to its merit. 


Art. 58. An experimental Effay on the Manner in which Opium as 
on the Irving animal Body. By Alexander Phillip Wilfon, M. De 
Fellow of ihe Royal College of Phyfcians of Edinburgh, F. RSs 


Edin. and \\s Rk. M., E. S$. 8 yo. 102 Pp. 35. Johnfon. 17956 


Dr, Wilfon begins by giving an account of the more obvious 
effects of Opium upon animal bodies, and of the ebfervations of for- 
mer experimentaliits. Soon after the exhibition of a moderate dofe 
of opium, the pulfe becomes fuller and quicker ; this is followed by 
a ceilation of pain, and, in molt ingances, tranquillity of mind and 
a refrefhing fleep. In larger dofes, it occafions a deep fleep, convul- 
fions, and death. : 

Dr. 
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Dr. Alfton obferved thatthe velocity of the circulation was fuddenly 
diminifhed, on throwing a watery folution of opium into the ftomach 
of a frog, and from this and other experiments concludes, that opium 

roduces its effect on the body. through the medium of the nerves, to 
which it is immediately applied. Dr, ‘Whyte fays, that opium, by 
geding the extremities of the nerves of the part to which it is ap- 
fied, does, by means of their connedtion and ‘yinpathy with the 
aio and fpinal marrow, deftroy or prevent, through the waole ner- 
yous fyftem, the operation of thac-power, upon which depends fenfa- 
tion and motion in the bodies of animals, Dr. Monro found that 
opium applied externally produced the fame e.feét as when taken into 
the ftomach ; but, as might be expetted, in a milder degree. Hence 
afecond mode by which this drag is fuppofed to affect the fyftem, is 


ae by abforption. Fontana, after torturing an almoft infinite number of 
in animals, to afcertain the mediam by which opium produces its effects, 
ich concwdes that it is by means of the circulation, or of abforption, and 
ons not of the nervous fyftem. To reconcile thefe jarring opinions, or 
of detect their fallacy, this author was induced to commence the experi- 


meats detailed in this eflay. ‘* But he does not prefume to fay 
a that he has actually attained the end, propofed, or expect that the 
nd refults from his experiments ought to be granted; efpecially when 
a they contradict the inferences whigh’ we muit draw from the exe 
b, periments of a Whytt, a Monro, or a Fontana.” P. 43. Indeed 
re we are afraid our knowledge of the modus operandi of this celebrated 


d drug, will not be found to be much advanced by this publication, 
ra although the author appears to have profecuted the inquiry with 

fulicient ingenuity and diligence. Opium, he fays, as the refult of 
. his experiments, appears to affect the nerves to which it is immediately 


applied, the heart and biood-veffels, and the brain, after being ad- 
Mitted into the circulation. On each of thefe parts of the fyftem it 
produces effeéts fimilar to thofe occafioned by cther fimuli, with the 
addition of fomething peculiar to itfelf, But we will give the author’s 
words, ‘* From what has been faid it appears, thar the effects of 
opium on the living body, may be divided into three clafles: firit, its 
action on the nerves of the part to which it is applied, p. 97, &c. 
This does not differ effentially, the author thinks, from any other 
topical irritation. Secondly, its effect on the heart and blood veffels, 
which is that of increafing their action, when adminiilered in fmall 
dofes, and of impairing and deftroying it, when taken. in larger quan- 
tities. In neither of thefe effects, he fays, does the aétion of opium 
differ efleatially from that of many other fubitances. ‘The third clafé 
comprehends the effeéts it produces, when it arrives at the brain, In 
moderate dofes it occafions impaired fenfibilty, languor, and ficep 3 
taken in larger quantities, convulfions and death. In each of its 
effects on the living animal, we ftill find that opium has rhuch in 
common with other fubftances, but, at the fame time, fomething pe- 
culiar to ifelf.” But, as it is to this indefcribable quality, or fome- 
thing, as our author calls it, that we muft probably atrribute the 
peculiar effects of opium upon a living animal, it follows that our 
| knowledge 
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knowledge of the mode by which thofe effects are produced, is very 

little advanced by thofe experiments. 

Art. 59. On the Neccffity of adopting fome Meafures to reduce the pre. 
jent Number of Dogs; with a fhort Account of Hydrophobia, and the 
moft approved Remedus againft it. A Letter to Francis Anneflty, 
M. P. far the Borough of Reading, and one of the Truftees of t 
Britifh Mufenn, Se. Se. 8vo. 37 pp. 18. Smart and Cowllade, 
Reading; Richardfon, London. 1796. 


The meafure propofed by the author for reducing the number of 
dogs, is, by fubje¢ting the owners of them to a tax. This has been 
adopied by the legiflature, but not to the extent this writer feems to 
think neceflary ; as the cottagers, whofe dogs are likely to be mof w 
mifchievous, as being more {paringly fed, and, therefore, more com. th 
monly found in the ftreet, prowhag for food, are exempted, But wa 
yet this tax will probably have the effe& of gradually leffening the to 
number of thofe animals, not, perhaps, by occafioning many ot the T 
prefent race to be deftroyed, but by preventing fo large a number of fu 
them from being hereafter rearcd. ce 

The fecond part contains an account of. hydrophobia, and of the 
moft approved remedies ufed in its cure. The defcription of the dit A 
cafe is taken from Boerhave. ‘The remedies are the lichen and 
per, recommended by Mead; wafhing the part that has been bitten 
with warm water, then cutting it out with a knife, or deftroying it 
with caullies, and, laitly, mercurial frictions to bring on a falivation, 
The exhibition of {weet oil, by the mouth, in glyfters, and by rubbing 
it over the whole body, has been lately recommended, and, in one 
inftance, is faid to have been fuccefsful, after the appearance of hy- 
drophobia ; it fhould, therefore, our author fays, never be omitted, 
at leaft until a more certain remedy be found, which, from the ardour 
with which the fubje€& is profecuted, may, he fcems to think, be 
expetcied, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 60. Obfervations on Hamlet; and on the Motives which 
probably induced Shak/peare to fix upon the Story of Amleth, fromt 
Danifh Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus for the Plot of that Tragedy: 
being an Attempt to prowe that he defigned it as an indire& Cenfure on 
Mary Queen of Scots. By ‘Fames Piunptre, M. d. 8v0. 44 PP» 
2s. Robinfons, &c. 1796. 













** Thefe obfervations,” fays their author, ‘* before they went to 
the pre(s, were thewn to a gentleman tor whofe abilitics and critical 
acumen he entertains the higheft refpe&t. He gave it as his opinion, 
that Shakfpeare had no defign of cenfuring Mary when he wrote this 
tragedy. A ftory anda play, he obferved, had aiready been taken 
from the fame fubject, and, being popular, naturally induced him to 
fix upon it for the plot of a tragedy.” In this opinion, though not 
ia all that follows it, we agree with this unknown gentleman, who 
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probably is Mr. Whiter. His notion that, ** from the fimilarity of 
the ftories, the circumftances attached to the incidents of Mary’s life 
naturally fuggefted themfelves, and he probably drew his chara&ers 

thofe concerned in ber ftory, without any intention of affixing re- 

ch to her name,” favours too much of that gentleman's imper- 
ceptible connection of ideas. Mr. Plumptre’s hypothefis is, how. 
ever, fupported with ingenuity, His ftrongeft proof is-contained in 
thele lines, 


In fecond hulband let me be accurft ! 
None wed the fecond but who kill'd the firft. 


Thefe certainly bear hard upon Mary’s cafe; yet they might have been 
written without thought of her; who, frilly fpeaking, wedded the 
third when fhe was fufpected of killing the fecond. That Shak{peare 
was willing enough to flatter Elizabeth, is very true, and no reproach 
tohim. All ranks and defcriptions of men were proud to flatter her, 
The great, the fmall, the wife, the witty, the politic, and the fimple, 
fung the fame fong; and Mary’s ftory was probably in general re- 
ceived in England, juft as fhe wifhed to have it reprefented. 


Axt.61, Letters, moral and entertaining, by Ann Wingrovt. 12m0e 
150 pp. 38. 6d. Wallis. 1795. 


Mediocrity of talent, and ftri& purity of defign, though incapable 
of great and interefting exertions, are yet, in a certain fpecies of 
compofition, abundantly ferviceable to the morals of mankind. ‘The 
nature of virtue is too fimple to need the brilliant trappings of inge- 
nious decoration ; and a mind enamoured with moral beauty, and 
blefled with an ordinary portion of fenfe, may fafely engage in its 
fupport and defence. To thefe qualities, in their moft creditable 
fenfe, the fair writer whom we are now feviewing may juftly pre- 
tend, Her letters evince clearnefs of perception, and propricty of 
feeling. Her ftyle is neat and unaffected ; and her fentiments, if 
marked by no original beauties, are ever in unifon with virtue and 
decorum. 

The fubjeéts of which the letters treat are mifcellaneous, and twelve 
innumber, namely; 1. On reading Novels. 2. On Juitice and Gene- 
rofity. 3. On Humility. 4. Journey to Sidmouth. 5. Clarinda’s 
Hiftory. 6. Amanda’s Hiftory. 7. On Wealth. 8. On Solitudes 
9. On Happinefs. 10: On Contentment. 11. Matilda’s Hiftory. 
12, On Refignation, A numerous lift of fubferibers is prefixed to 
this little volume; and the author profeffes in her advertifement, that 
the production of fome virtuous impreffions will accomplifh her ob- 
jeét in publication, We fincerely hope that this end will be effetied 5 
and warmly recommend her book to that part of the public which 
@an be gratified by the fumple effufions of a moral pen, 
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Arrt.62. Hermes unmafked; or the Art of Speech founded on the Affe 
ciation of Words and Ideas. W “ith ait Anfawer to Dr. Vincent's Hypo. 
thefrs of the Greek Kerb. By ae Thomas Gunter Brown. 12m0, 
128 pp. 25. 6d. Payne. 1795. 


Art. 63. Hermes unmafke ed, Letters Ill. and IV. Containing the 
Myfleries of Metapavfi cs. With an Anfwer to M. le Prefiden de 
Broffes’s Syftem of imitative Sound, 12M0. 72 pp. 15 Gde 
Ridgway. 1796¢ 


Thefe two liule tra&ts appear to confift merely of what the French 
call badinage, the Irith dorberation ; but for which our language affords 
perhaps no more dignified term than faz. If they are’ intended to 
convey any ferious pofition, it is this: Any object, of any fort, may 
ferve to make a part of fpeech of any ki nd.” Part I. P+ 55. The 
fablimity and ufet alnefs of which will eafily be perceived. ‘Thus, in- 
ftead of deriving language from nouns and verbs, this author contends 
that all words were originally nouns ; though, from his owm arguments, 
they muft rather have been interje¢tions, But, let them have origi- 
nated as they would, verbs do now exift, and the quettion with Dr. 
Vincent (whom he pretends to anfwer) was, how thofe which are mot 
intricate may be fuppofed to have been formed ; in tracing which, 
this author will afford no great affittance. The jefts in this fingular 

attempt at humourous grammar and metaphyfics, are not very good; 

that on Billy and Silly, in part. i. p. 49, is too nonfenfical even for the 
author’s favourite, the nurfery, But they are aimed againft learning, 
kings, governments, bifhops, and Chriftianity ; confequently they 
will be relifhed, however bad, by perfons who, havi: ig run out their 
fortunes, are become democratical, or, having willeid their morals, 
are become deiitical. The publifher has very properly been changed, 
in the fecond part, from Payne to Ridgway. 


Art. 64. Obfervations on the Genus Mefembryanthemum, in Two 
Paris; oer ig frientific De/i criptions of above One Hundred and 
This cies, about F ifty of wwhich are new ; DireSions for their 
Manageme ats new Arrangements of the Species; References to An- 
thors ; and a great Variety of o ritical, phi ilofophical, and explanatory 
Remar of 7 y Adri ian Hardy Haworth, late of enna York/bire, 
new of Littl Cheljicae 8vo. 480 pp. 63. 17946 


A whole volume on one genus of plants was rather formidable, and 
two vears have thercfore elapted before we could. conquer it. ‘The 
beft defence for the author’s prolixity i is in the homely proverb, * ftore 
is no fore,” though perhaps this may be doubted, when the ftore is to 
be paid for. Mr. H. feems to be a good g vardener. 


Art. 65. A praélical Treatife on Planting, and the Management A 
Woods and C oppices, &y S. H. E/7. M. R. I. A. and Member of ibe 
Committee of Agriculture of the Dudlin Society, 5c. Fe. Pega Sv0. 
189 pp. 6s. Sleater, Dublin. Allen and Weft, London. 1794 


Toa fo reign vifitor, and one fo elegant, we certainly fhould have 
paid an garlicr attention, had he not unfortunately fallen into bad com- 
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any, and been forgotten, among authors «* of lefs mark and likeli- 
ood.” No book of the kind could Iefs deferve to be forgotten, Ie 
appears to us to be as ufeful as it is neat in its decorations, which 1s 
not alittle: for every break has a vignette, well engraved on copper 5 
and the prints required for illuitration are alfo executed ina_pleafing 
manner. Mr, Hayes of Avondale, for fuch we underitand to be the 
author's name and defeription, wrote in confequence of the exprefs 
defire of many refpectable members of the Dublin Seciety, and treats 
on the enclofure of ground; on the’ nurfery ; on pruving at the time 
of tranfplanting ; on planting ; on the management of woods ; the 
value of oak at different pertods of growth; lofs from premature 
felling ; advantages of the law in favour of tenants planting-and ine 
clofing, and the bounties offered ; dire* ions for various compofitions 
for healing wounds in trees; the magnitude of feveral trees in Ire- 
land, and fome in England; their rapi growth in particular fitua- 
tions in Ireland; and the bounties paid by the Dublin Society for 
various circumftances in the propagation and fale of trees. At p. 67, 
the vignette exhibits a view of a wood-houfe at Avondale, in which, 
as well as in many other parts of the book, the tafte of the author ap- 
pears to advantage. One of the moft remarkable accounts is that of 
an oak, on the Shillela efate, the pianks of which, exclufive of two 
mil-fhafts, were fold for 2sol. It was a tree forked from the ground, 
and had, Mr. H. thinks, proceeded from the root of a tree which had 
once been felled, though, in all probability, at no advanced age. It 
is not yet too late to recommend this little book to all perfons curious 
in thele fubjecis, which we do very fincerely, 


Art. 66. The Wanderer; or, A Collefion of Anecdotes and Incidents, 
with Re fle Etrons, political andl religious, during twos Excurfions in 179! 
and i793, in France, Germany, and Maly. By JFofbua Lucock Wile 
kinfon, of Gray’s Inn. 2 Vols 12mo. 78. Jordan. 1795.° 


if it be any merit in a book, that the contents correfpond to the 
title, Mr. Wilkinfon's volumes have indifputably this merit, for a more 
complete cvanderer has feldom appeared before aa intelligent public. 

‘he author aflumes a manner to which his talents are by no means 
equal, and jumbles together a mafs of refleStions and anecdotes, upon 
which the moft fubtle commentator would find a difficulty in putting 
any reafonable conftru€tion. As deviations from common fenfe ought 
always to be repaid by fome luminous exchange, we have been a litde 
difappointed, in tracing thrpughout thefe travelling lucubrations, fo 
{mall a portion of embellifhment and fiction, We have found gravity 
withour fenfe, fentiment without charatter, and the attempt at wit, 
bat without point. It would be ufelefs to detail the incongruities 
which occur in thefe volumes of The Wanderer, ‘The author profeffes 
to have derived from his tour a confiderable acceflion to his bodily vi- 
gour; we anxioufly hope that the tour he projects (for he has not. yet 
done wandering) may operate with equal advantage upon the maladies 
of his mind, Should thisexpedient fail, we fhall feel ourfelves bound 
to recommend Mr. W., to the caution of the public, and the vigilance 
of his friends, 
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Axr.67. Brooke's general Gazetteer ohrideed. Containing a geogra- 
phical Defeription of the Countries, Citics, Towns, Forts, Seas, Riven, 
Lakes, Mountains, Capes, Se. in the known World; with the Law 

itude and Latitude, Bearings and Diftances from Remarkable Places; 
and the Events by which they have been diftinguioed. [lluftrated with 
Maps. 12m0. About 28 Sheets. 5s. Law, and the chief 
Bookfellers of London. 1796. 


That a book intended for the purpofes to which gazettcers were 
originally deftined, fhould be portable and convenient in fize, is per- 
fectly clear, ‘The public has now the choice fairly offered, between 
the copioufnefs of information contained in the larger work, and the 


compattne[s of utility promifed by this, We doubt not that the fale is, 
wili quickly prove the latter qualities to be held in no {mall eftimation. whi 
calc 
Art. 68. Deferiptions and Explanations of fome Remains of Roman a 
Antigquitics, dug up in the City of Bath, in the Year 1790, with am ’ : 
Engraving, from Drawings made on the Spot. By Governor Pownall, 
4t0. 29 pp. 28.6d. Cruttwell, Bath ; Dilly, London. 1795. p 
This account of the archite&tural fragments found at Bath, was a 
fent to the Society of Antiquaries in Fedruary, 1791, and there read, 
but under exprefs ftipulation, that it fhould not be copied in their mie A 


nutes, or inferted in their Archeologia: becaufe the author was un- 
willing to interfere with the defign of Mr. Baldwin, an archite& at 
Bath, who then profeffed an intention to publifh drawings which he had 
made from the fame remains. Mr. B. has never publifhed, and there- 
fore Governor Pownall, at the date of this traét, thought it fair to 
wave the delicacy by which he had been fo long reftrained. Drawings 
by Sir H. Englefield, from thefe antiquities, were publifhed in the 
Archxologia for 1791, but the prefent delineations are formed by ex- 
att mea‘urement, upon a fcale of half an inch to a foot, by Governor 
Pownall himfelf. ‘The illuftrations of the Governor, in which much 
learning 1s difpiayed, tend to this conclufion: « That this curious 
piece of antiquity (the principal piece) is a fragment of a temple of 
Se/, and the Capul pinnatum Crowned with the ferpentine diadem, 1s the 
cherubic emblem of Sol, placed in the tympanum of the pediment.” 
And further that the * circumfcribing civic crown denotes that the 
temple was dedicated to So/, {pecifically as the civic patron God of the 
Agua Solis (or Bath) facred to him,” The author has alfo, both 
Jearnedly and ingenioufly, aimed at completing the broken infcription 
found at the fame place ; and endeavoured to afcertain the architec- 
ture of the temple. As thefe fragments of genuine antiquity are 
juftly ovjects of curiofity to thofe who vifit Bath, this traét will be 


highly acceptable to all whefe curiofity goes beyond the mere unreflect- 
ing gratification of the eye, 
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Art. 69. A new Book of Intereft, containing aliquot Tables, truly pro- 
portioned to any given Rate, compiled for the Ufe of the Merchant, 
Banker, Public Offices, and all other Perfons concerned in interefh Ac- 
counts. Wherein is demonftrated, by various arithmetical Calculations, 
that the Tables in all the common intereft Books, conftantly make the In- 
teref left than the true Amount, and that a Perf-verance in their Ufe, 
or calculating by the Pen, om the Principles they are compofed, will, in 
all {nflances, prove injurious to the Bank of England, to Commerce, to 
funded Property, to public Companies, to the } ndividual, and to the 
Nation in General. By William Wallace, commercial Accountant. 


Small gto. 132 pp. 10s.6d. Stockdale. 1794. 


The great objection of this author to the prefent books of intereft 
is, that they calculate the intereft for days, by a divifor of 365, 
which makes them inconfiftent with themfelves ; for inftance, if you 
calculate by them the intereft on eleven months, and on the number of 
days in eleven months, the accounts will not tally. He maintains 
that 336 is the right divifor to find the intereft on days proportionable 
to the yearly or half-yearly intereft, and not 365: and his tables are 
conftructed accordingly. This appears a found and important dif- 
tiaction. We cannot enter into the particulars of this work, but re- 
commend it to the confideration of merchants, 


Art.70. A new, corredt, and much improved Hiftory of the Ifle of 
Wight, from the earlieft Times of authentic Information to the prefent 
Period, comprebending whatever is curions or worthy of Attention in 
natural Hiftory, with its civil, eccl fiaftical, and military State in the 
various Ages, both ancient and modern, Se. Se. To the whole is 
prefixed a new and very elegant Map of the [land, ce. Se. 8v0. 
666 pp. 8s. Albin, Newport; Scatcherd and Whitaker, Lon. 
con, 1795. 


The editor of this volume lives upon the charming and romantic 
ifland, which he here defcribes, and has taken confiderable pains to 
authenticate the facts which are interf{perfed in his performance. The 
introduction ftates alfo that he has had various communications from 
the gentlemen of the ifland, and it is obvious that the map is upon a 
large and improved fcale, and we believe one of the molt accurate 
which has yet been publifhed. Mr, Albin is confequenily entitled 
to the thanks of the public, and we doubt not but he will receive a 
proper remuneration in a large and extenfive fale of his unportant 
and entertaining performance. 


Arr.71. The Hiftory of the Ifle of Wight, military, ecclefiaftical, 
civil, and natural ; to which is added a p Jad of ats Agriculture, by 
the Rev. Richard Warren. 8v0. 311 pp» 68. Cadell and Da- 
vies. 1795. 

This publication is no lefs entitled to our commendation than the 


pregeding, and though lefs extenfive, contains information equaily 
authenuc 
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uthentic and equally fatisfacttory, with refpect to the real hiftory and 
prefent condition of the ifland, The map, however, is much im 
terior. 


ART.* Smithfield Market, an Biffay, including a Plan for the better 
Regulation of Dro WETS the Sale of live Stock in the Eondon Marken, 
and for the ahold ing ihe Trade of a avhoale Sale Butcher; UW! tha Re. 
ply to the Report of the Committee of wh: slefale Bu: ches rty by Henry 
Aing and ¥. Edmunds. The Second Edition, corre8ed and enlarged 


Lees aa a tain. | thy Poaver of the Pe ople to reduce the ™ 
of butcher’s Mea M. tropolis and its Emvirons. S8vO. 100 PP 
ZSe bir gley. ee 96 


This well-meaning writer thinks, among other things, that the mode 
for lower.ng the price of butcher’s meat, would be, firtt, that all 
falefmen for cattle fhall be appointed by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, and that no falefman fhall exercife the occupation of a 
cutting butcher. 2ly. that no perfon fhall purchafe on one market 
day more than eight head of deaf, forty fheep, and the fame nume 
bes ot lamb saly, that returns of all live ftock from the country 
Intended lor the Smithfield market, fhaill be made to the clerk of 
the market. The writer gives fome,very pointed and fenfible 
reafons to fhow that fuch regulations would be of the greateft 
utility. Mr. Bingley ftrongly oppofes the arguments of the come 
mittee of wholefale butchers, who, as he thinks, have impofed upon 
Mr. Pitt and the nation. He fhrewdly analyfes ¢ eit report, and his 
obfervations well cx ferve the attention of the public. If what he 
all dge concerning the article of veal be accurate, the high price of 
that article feems fairly im yputable to a kind of monopoly. ‘ It is 
‘well known,” fays Mr, Bingley, ‘* that three carcafe butchers kill 
one thoufand calves per week, \ vhich i is more than is flauglhs ered by 
all the cutting butchers in London, in the fame fpace of time.’ The 
author, in what he fays of wild beafts, fuffers his zeal to tranfport 
hin n too far. He thinks, wildly enough, * that if the throats of all 
the wild beatls in the Tower, &e. &c. were cut, it would fave many 
thoufand pounds a year in the pocket of the people.” 


Art. 73. Pleafant Paftime for a Chriffmas Evening ; or the Predifions 
of te {Mi p tt “és Occulta ifs Phy ‘lanthy } Dos Fore/ ight. Dedicated + d, with- 
out Permffim » to the Hon. Richard Keppel Craven. 12m0. 83 pps 
1s.6d. Robinfons. 1°95. 

A book of fortune-telling queflions and anfwers for children: de- 
dicated to a young gentleman, in or under his teens, 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


TA LY. 


Anti74. Ruficé latini volzarizzati. Marco Porcio Catone de re 
ruftica, cor note. Toml.; 3204p. Lucio Giunio Moderato Co- 
lumella dell’ Acricoltura, cor note. Tomod.; traduxtone del Dottor 
Giangirolamo Pagam ; LXX, and 271 pp. 8vo. Venice. 


It appears from the dedication, that the author of the Tranfation 
of Cato, of which we have here only the firft two and twenty chapters, 
is the Abbé Giw/ep re Compaguont, who has now, for the firit time, un- 
dertaken to clothe a writer, who had been fo much disfigured by former 
epitomizers and commentators, in an Italian drefs. Nor has the at- 
tempt beeh ‘altogether unfuccefsful. Not only the fenfe and manner 
of the original are here, in general, teprefented as accurately as could 
have been expccied, but the expreflion may likewife be faid to have 
gained, in point of arimation, what it has fometimes loft in concifenefs, 
Asa fpecimen, we fhall prefent our readers with a paflage taken from 
the Vth chapter, where the author treats of the duties of the Villicus. 
Seil Cafalds, fays he, non varra che fi faccia male, pad xt Se il pers 
mettera, if Padrone nal lafciera impunito. Rimunerera egli pei chi ha fatto 
bene, onde piaccia agli altri fe guirne / ‘tffempit. Il Caftalda non fia giro- 
gave; fia obrio fimpre; ne vada aliréve a cena. Tenga in efercizio 
la famiglia ; wegga che quanto il padrone ha comandato ft facia. Non 
creda ai faperne pia del Padrone. Si tenga amici gli amici d ! padroney 
&c. In a few, and thofe obfcure paflages only, the tranflation is pa- 
raphrattical, as, for example, of the words uti co cum introeas circum/pia 
Cias, uti tude extri } fit. In frcondo luogs i i all’ entrar, che farai nella 
py fine, della quale parliamo, offerva come poffa ufcirfene, fia per ef- 
itarre in generi comodamente, fia per venderla con vantagzio, fe mai avene 
£4. the tu v glia disfartene. In regard to the notes, they are, for the 
molt part, intended either to vindicate the tranflation of particular 
words, or to throw light on the antiquities; and but feldom relate to 
what may be ftrictly called Natural Hiftory, or rural economy. ‘The 
account of the life of Cato, and of the fate of his writings, which is 
prefixed to the tranflation, contains nothing but what 1s generall 
known, nor can the Abbé be faid to have arranged the materials rs | 
which he was furnifhed, in the moft judicious manner. That the 
writings afcribed to Cato, ftill extant, are only an imperfect and ill-di- 
gelled extraét from his real works, had likewile been maintained by 
others, and particularly by Schweider, in his excellent edition of the 
Auibores de Re Ruftica, with which it were to have been wifhed that 
the prefent tranflator had been acquainted. 

‘Thenotes, with which the pine of Columella, (of which fome 
yerfions had already appeared, about the middleof the XVIth century 
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is accompanied, are indeed more numerous than thofe on Cats, and ofg 
different kind, being compiled, without any plan, from the works 
of former commentators. ‘The greater part of them confifts of the 
various readings only, taken from the edition of Gefner, incladi 
even thofe concerning which there can be no doubt, and which have 
no immediate connection with the tranflation irfelf. ‘The author has, in 
general, adopted the opinions of Pontedera, which are often given 
in hisown words, Sometimes he condefcends to explain words, the 
meaning of which might be eafily learnt from almoft any dictionary ; 
as, for inftance, where he obferves that by wiridis etas, is to be under. 
ftood robufla, by mundus, calum, &c.; nor are fuch of his illuftrations 
as relate to literary and antiquarian fubjects ufually of more impor- 
tance. The ap pn, eng borrowed from Donatus, or whoever 
may have been the author of the Life of Virgil attributed to him, is 
taken from p. 69. Publio Virgilio Marone. Quefti é il primo de’ poeti lan 
tini; era nato in un villaggio pref Manteva. Ei difcendeva da una 
JSamiglia poco illuftre, Suo padre fi chiamava Maro, e fua madre Maja, 
Si era prima dcdicato alla Medicina veterinaria, ¢ per qusflo mezzo ebbe 
occafione di farfi conofcere fino al peste di diventare il favorite di Augufto, 
‘That our readers may be enabled to form fome judgment of the tranf- 
lation itfelf, we fhall fele&t from it the paflage in the preface, in 
which Co/umella, with equal juftice and ability, cenfures the indiffe. 
rence of his contemporarics to agricultural purfuits, EZ per verita noi 
tutti ee di famiglia (come M. Varrone ai tempi dei noftri avi fi lamen- 
12) lafeiata la falce et laratro ci fiam ritirati dentro le mura, e moviam 
pinttofto le mani nei circi e nei teatri, che tra’ feminati e i vigneti; ¢ quali 
attoniti ammiriam con iftupore t geRi di quegli uomini effeminati, che com 
atti muliebri fingono quel /efja che non ebbero dalla natura, ingannando cost 
gli occki degl: /pe'tatori; indi per cfere ju iftato di ritornar alle taverne 
digeriamo le grornaliert indigefttani nelle flufe fudatorie, ed ufcito che fia del 
corpa il fudare falletichiamoa la fete: e canfumanda le motti nella luffuria e 
well'ubbriachexza, ¢ i giorni tra il fonno e il giuaco, crediam di eff r felici, 
perché tra not non fi cede ne nafcer, né tramontare il fole; ¢ cosi a quefa 
wita neghittoja /uccedon le malattie, priche t corpi de’ giovant diveniana 
tolmente deboli ¢ jnervati, che fenbra non poter in of recar cangiamento la 
morte. ‘To each of thefe volumes is prefixed a Speechio delle mifure, de’ 
pefi e delle moncte romane, and to the firft, in particular, a lift of the 
technical terms which occur in Cado, with fhort explarations, 


GERMANY. 


Art.75. Kritifeher Verfuch aber das Text des Platonifchen Gaft- 
mahls, web? ciner eurtheilenden Anzeige merkwiirdiger Lefarten aut 
den drey Handfchrifte wider heh. Fisfbibliothch zu Wien, von Friedrich 
Jacob Baft.—Crivcal Effay: on the Text of the Sympofium of Plato, 
together with an Examination of the remarkable Readings of the thret 
MSS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna, by F, J. Batt, Leiphg, 
1794; XXVIIL. and 171 pp. in 8vo., 

Thofe who are acquainted with the writings of Plato will not 
wonder that, notwithitanding the attention which Wo/f and Schite 


have 
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have paid to this book, there fhould ftill remain abundant matter to 
exereve the ingenuity of other critics. ‘They will rather rejoice 
that this commentator has been placed in a fituation, in which he had 
an opportunity of availing himfelf of refources which had not yet been 
applied to the improvement and illuftration of this important work, 

Of thefe critical aids Mr. Bait gives an account in his preface, 
They are three MSS. numbered 54, 21, 126, in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna; the firft of which had indeed already been defcribed by 
Kellar, as the other two had likewife been by Lambecius and Nifel, 
The firft of thefe is the moft valuable in point of age; (by Kollar it 
was, as it appears, without fufficient grounds, confidered to be of the 
gth century) ; of important various readings, including additions by 
which the defects of the printed — may not untrequently be fup- 
plied, and correct punétuation. The readings agree chiefly with the 
fecond Bafil edition. The MS. numbered 21, is of more modern 
date; it contains, however, many excellent various readings, though, 
in general, it comes nearer the received text than the firt. The third, 
which Mr. B. conceives to belong to the asth century, is written 
with great negligence, but exhibits, among a number of deviations 
from the printed copies, moft of which have evidently arifen from 
the inattention of the tranfcriber, fome different readings by which 
the text may certainly be improved. From thefe MSS. the author 
has felected {uch readings as appeared to him to be either the only ge- 
nuine ones, or, at leaft, fuch as might deferve the notice of the critic, 
till further information could be obtained. Thefe, with his obferva- 
tions on them, form the /econd part of this work. In the frft, the 
author attempts to remove fuch errors in the text, as being of an 
eatlier date than any of the MSS. at prefent exifting, can be corrected 
by conjecture only. 

The following may ferve as inftances of the improvements made in 
the text by Mr. B. In c. 2. § 1. of Wolf's edition, the’ friend of 
Apollodorus remarks, that he does not know where he (Apollodorus) 
could have acquired the name of pawxis; and then proceeds: iy jis 
yap Tals Aé-yois ati roovres ele Mr. Batt thows the dithculties attend- 
ing the reading sux oida tywrye, for which, inftead of vi» oda, fuggeited 
by Wolf, he propotes fubftituting iv ofda fywye. So, at the end of the 
fecond chapter, in order to avoid the Araco/uthon in the words xai ipa 
fn amrovilsiy tay walda, ia woy xaTaxioilo, he propofes reading xai i pds 
ifn a. 7. #. which alteration is confirmed by the 3: in the following 
part of the fentence. Again, in c. xii, 7,-where the opinion et Hera. 
clitus is mentioned, that in the univerfe, notwithtlanding all its variety, 
there is ftill an evident agreement, Somep apuoviay rékou te xxi Avpas, it 
is clear, that the example of the Bow is but ill-adapted to the place. 
Mr. B. therefore, by a very bold, and, of courfe, problematical, but 
certainly an ingenious conjecture, would read domep apuoria rov dkios Tt, 
xi Bapios; which, indeed, foon after, are quoted as the very words of 
that philofopher. Some paffages have likewife been yreatly improved 
by an alteration of the punctuation only, as xxxv. 3, where it is mow 
faid of Sccrates, that iv rad tals tuwyais psvos amokavew ois Thy TH 
TGdAw xxi mivtive Otx iSidav, Ombre dvarynacbsin, wavras ixpare. 

5 Jena ALZ. 
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Art. 76. Bionis et Molhi Relignie ex recenfrone Valckenzti am 
warivtate le Aionis edidit ¥ridericus Jacobs. ccedunt Animadverfonn 


it Carmina Vheocriti, Gotha, 1795; XXXX and 57 pp. in Svea, 


With the fame accur acy” wich which £3 years ago, Mr. Jacobs te 

Shifhed the Theocritus of Siroth on an improved plan, has he now 
be en em ploy dina reimpreffion of the remains of the fe two poe, 
which can’ h rdly fail to fupe red le the laft Leiphe edition. The in. 
{ire ‘ative arvuments by which the value of the edition of Theocritus 
was fo mach increafed, will indeed not be found in the prefent work; 
bot in order t to ire: nfate, in fome degree, for this defect, Mr. ). has 
here giv en amucd greater ndahe *r of notes.under the text, xhabiting 
pari) the alte eration s init propofed by former critics, With an ay pres 
ciation of their comparative merits; and pardy the hints and co jece 
tires, differing likew vife in their d legrees of evidence, of the ingenious 
editor himfelf. Ti t] ¢ palace of Bion, I, 95> feqq. Mr. J. approves 
ot the alteration hue, eiied by Wy ugaar “d. ne Kvanraourive ‘Acanld 
"Ar pivitacS. We are; erlu ased that the critics have dove more ho- 
nour to the juflly fulpeéted verfes (g4—6) than they really deferve. 
if we are not mitta' 4 the fenfe at the connedli n will be ma- 
terially affitted, if, after expa Ine iz them, we read aura for 2vrzi 'y Ji 1n ing 
thits verfe immediately with the two laft of the poein, ai id._ putting the 
words into the mouths of the Graces. In xv. g. the editor corretts 
Rebeden's otherwife excellent emendation, only fo far as to fubiitute 
in the place of Mndsiw, which word appears only three verfes before, 
‘Auptony dyxnake. He hikewife very properly difay grees with the fame 
critic in re: ard to the fenfe of the 1g! h verfle : 4 reps y does certainly 
not accord with what bad Ares led. He therefore recommenis ia its 


ftead Geyin Cord!x roy "Apna, wh ich, with a flight varia ute Peer had, as 
we oblersve, oc comes to Save, 1, Wil0 Feads Quywe dvsayvoy”. (Catull. 
Eleg. ad Mani. p. 43). Mole. Il. 41. the word évwv0s sane to be 
sith bted for re place in the text to a foriuvate overfight. In Jalcke- 


. 
eT , ° 
sar’s cdition itis alu 


, to which emendation Mr. J. fubfcribes in a 
note, Jelephaffa was, however, not related to Lydia by co nfanguinity, 
but by atfiniry. II, 56. Very juft are the doubts railed by Valckener 
and Lenwnep (ad Phalar. Epit. p. 167.) in regard to the ufe of the 
word prdiyua, tofignify s fate. The prefent editor fugects Navi gipu 
iy? , Omiya mighe be confidered as 
lefs bold, and the word waiyuzex, though it occur lefs frequently, ( £e- 

I . Cc Pop the fame : fenfe, namely, Gules anid Deo ali- 
pro 6 * fee Heins. Leét, Thece. c c.21. Theal- 
teration, V. 11. (23 basin 76D Gap Koy for Aadisvts 15 P25 tas) iS Cer- 
tetnly very ca'y and ratural. it might, we think, orig inally have flood 
t' uy: Tis C8 Tos roodurtor ava [AE POS y xtpacms TO, Loney xed adovte 
TS Capuano izdrye“Atar; Wl ich feems to agree better with the leading 
ikica of the poet, and p rticularly with what follows in v. 121. @AdAw 
x: varras. Io V. 3. the prefent editor corrects rhe faulty 
reading of Stobawr, in the following manner: wiles 32 wAluw xarin 
\avase We Hho , however, prefer = o Siew Di word wAion js phcl 


a * 
ad to 70238 


yadevay, inalmuch as the woAd wAdow would thus be retained; and 
the Oth verie, ts xy Sea rarraew, Would then refer to this, 
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The value of this edition is greatly enhanced by the Prolego- 
mene, which contain obfervadions partly on Ybeccritas, and his 
fcholiafts; and part tly on the comic writer Softheus; the latter 
ef which were imme diately occafioned by EichRad’s excellent 
differtation on th Ne fatyrical Drama of the Greeks, The unintetli gible 
verfe, otigat To Midwy wai Tws Avxos AUT ma Aueeny, had hitherto re 
sained without any explanation. Mr. Jacobs reads rus Azyos, and 
remarks that this form was not exclufively peculiar to the lonic dia. 
lect, Among fome notes, in the hand of the celebrated ‘Fos. Seali gers 
on Theocritus, with which we have been favoured, we find, inftead of 
jevixa, an emenduation of Awratus, dude, which appears to have been 
taken from an ancient MS. This feems naturally to point out the 
ori iginal reading, which probably was geizas roi MiAay nad TS Avnwe 
duvda Adzeny. Of the following happy conjeciures we entirely ap- 
prove . © Dom ont Tv iy bp ay TE XII. 12: andy. T4. Toy OE rep YW Waioisnoy 
§ Qie7a2O- 81704 os lay (wh ere we retain the w ord i eTepovy UN lceres 1) and 
again: bys D’ariew Tov imev movev, IT, 264. We cannot, however, but 
think fome changes in the text recommends ‘d by M:. J. to be unne 
ceflary 3 as V - 7° duotpu ra Toy Pict oAov aye pm Aads: Ths for KaAsioe § 
XIV, 38 . TH nv) 7% oH og fU%s [Ka KAS, (inte: id ot [4 Aa) provrt, Comp. 
Motch. IV, 56; - and, ef : 


ly, Xxf, 32. ist OD apisos ovros dveipoxpitas for 
quTDs apisas ely é Oye Ke Ae . Lbid. 


Art.77. <Anthologia Greca, fi e Poctarnm Greecorum lufus, ex Recent 
fiane Brunckii. Tom? » guiludices complectitur : 
Likewife with the title, 
Indices in Epigrammata, que in Analectis veterum Poctaruma Branckio 
editis reperiuntur. Auciore Friderico Jacobs. , Leipzig, 1795.5 VI 
and 443 pp. in 8vo. 


‘ 

In this volume are comprized feven different indexes. The firf is 
an alphabetical index of the epig rrams contained in the Anthologia of 
Plarndes, according to the editions of Stephens and Wechel, as allo the 
Mifcell. Lit of. and the edition ot Reker, with confiant references to 
Brunch? s AnaleGa. The fecond prefents the Anthologia of Planndes it- 
felf, arranged according to the feven books, and the fubdivifions 
mto which this eccentric man had thought fit to fplit his compilation, 
In the third, the edition of Strato, by Klotz, and in the fourth, the 
c lle€tions of Reifke and Fenfius, oecationed” by the tranfcript 
from the Anthalogia of Ceph zias, which came to Le:pzig, are likewife 
referred tothe duale&a. ‘The ff by is a ge graphical ind. t -F he fxth 
contains the proper names of the gods, men, and animals which occur 
inthe Antholoy via. Lally; the feventh, whi ch, to thofe who with 
to underfland, or to explain thele poets, is unque? ionably the moft 
important index, gives a view of the fubjects or arpume nts of the dif- 
ferent epigrams, likewile in alphabetical order. ‘The ladex Grecitatis 

referved by Mr. ]. bat his comment: ry. 

From the preface we learn that the ecitor has had the good fortune 
to obtain, by means of Mr. U bden, who is now in Italy, not only an 
exact lift of all the pieces to be found in the Vatican MS, but alfo a 
conliderable gleaning of epigrams which had hitherto been overlooked 
iD 
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init. Jehad long been conjeCtured that Sanmai/e, Cardinal Barbetiat, 
and Doreille, mult have poflefied much more complete copies of the 
Anthologia of Cephalas, than thofe are to which our modern editoy 
have had recourfe. Mr. |. {pecifies, particularly, pieces by Meleager, 
Leonidas, Crinagoras, Philodemus, Antipbilus, and others, which a 

to have a greater claim to his attention than many of thofe relics whi 
are preferved in different works already printed. We hope that Mr, 
Ubden wills likewife favour the public with an accutate revifion of all 
the other pieces, which have indeed been edited, but from copies 
made with incredible carelefinefs, (fee Reifke Praf. ad Anthol. p. xxi) 
and which have fuffered, if poffible, ftill more, from the hafty emenda. 
tions of pretended critics. Lbid. 


DALMATIA. 


Arr. 78. Georgii Ferrich Rhacufani, fabule ab Illyricis adagiis be- 
fumpte. Ragufla, 17943 140 pp. in 8vo. 


The Illyrian nation, amidft their rocks and fea-coafts, which are 
but rarely vifited by ftrangers, furrounded as cy are likewife by peo- 
ple againft whom they bear an inveterate hatred, and who, for the 
moft part, {till continue to live in their original uncultivated ftate, mutt, 
of courfe, have preferved, to the prefent time, many peculiarities by 
which they may be diftinguifhed from thofe other inbatieants of Eu- 
rope, who have been improved by commerce, and their intercourfe 
with other people. ‘To thefe belong a number of proverbs, which 
contain rules for their condué& in life, the popular fongs in which 
their manners are depicted, and the ftories tranfmitted to them by 
their anceftors concerning battles and fpirits. It was, therefore, a for- 
tunate idea in the Abbe F. to exhibit fome of their proverbs, amount- 
ing in all to at leaft a thoufand, under the form of Fables, of which 
we are here prefented with one hundred and twenty-three only. 
Thefe are compofed with ancient fimplicity, in a good Latin ftyle, re- 
fembling that of Phxdrus, though we mutt be allowed to exprefs out 
doubts whether fome of them can, after all, with ftri@ propriety, be 


denominated Fables. ‘The two following fables may ferve as {peci+ 
mens of our author's manner: 


XXVT, of she firft beck. 
Iilyr. Ghdje Silla gofpod}, s'rajlogom nekodi. 
Ubi vis imperat, nullus vationi eft locus. 


Corvus et Vulpes. 


Rerum potitus feeptro Leo praxceperat 

Ve quotquot effent tollerentur ftirpitus 
Ones Cameli ; trifle feelus, at regia 
Vox legis inftar : quod tyrannus imperat, 
Ditterre culpa eft, ple@titur ferro mora. 
Ur priepes ergo fama per tefras iit, 
Novuimque wn/pes regis edi@tum audiit, 
Diriguit amens, et fugz quzrit loca 


Sibi 
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Sibi tuta: mortis undique eft comes timor, 
Oculifque femper dirus occurrit leo. 

Huic Corvus alta defidens in ilice, 

«¢ Tibi nulla certe eft caufa, cur timeas,” ait 
«* ‘Te namque Baétra non tulere informibus 

** Tumentem gibbis, et reflexo in peftora 

«« Collo, nec oneris ipfa patiens dorfum habes : 


«« Canum ergo potius vim time, et hominum plagas,” 


Surfum illa fpectans, ** Porro, Corve, es yarrulus 
«* Nugator “ inguit,” qui me et annis et bona 
«* Jib) preeuntem mente regum addifcere 
*¢ Arbitria jubes: forte clitellas tibi 
«* Si aptet, deinde fis camelus, dixerit 
** Tibi rex, et idem teftis et judex leo, 
«© Num judicio abibis incolumis, et rhetorum 
** In morem acutis difputabis formullis, 
«* Ut te camelum haud effe, fed corvum probes ? 
« Felix quod 2vum degis aéria in plaga, 
“* Sin minus, et ipfe mecum hiantia quereres, 
*€ Ur fata fugias, latibula exefi fpecus.” 

Caufas tyrannis opprimendi, quos velint, 
Nunquam deefle tabula explicuit brevis. 


XXXII. 
Ilyr. Ghdje wlle nauchje ra, berfofe brod raflje. 


Ubi multi naucleri, cito frangitur navigium. 
Pinus recife juliisin Alpibus 
Quas in Gravosii parte Seclivi finns 
In geminas dottus verterat rates fader, 
Compattz eadem forma, onuftz mercibus 
Jifdem, aquofo pariter in Thetidis finu 
Secunda ventis explicabant carbafa, 
Cum {ubito eois inronata flu€tibus 
Szvit proce]la, parque monti verberat 
Unda utriufque latera ; jam nautz gemunt, 
Pavore mortis occupante peétora, 
Harum una ventis fluctibufque ftrenue 
Vitis adivit tuta portus oftia ; 
Excuffa curfa dum vagatur altera 
Ventorum arbitrio, nec tumentes fullinet 
Undas, profundo mergitur ratis falo, 

uzris carinis unde difpar exitus, 

Uni illa, multis hac magiftris paruit. 


ACKNOW- 
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Another article, by Ferrich, was accidentally placed, laft month, 
under the erroneous title of ITALY. 









































ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDE) 

To Dr. Huntery@of York, and indeed to the public, we 
have to apolo.izé for the omiltion of his paper upon agricul. 
ture, which arofe from a circumftince not worth explanation 
We (hall be careful to infert it in our review for Septeinber, 

If Crito will look again to the clofe of the article about 
which he WTITCS, he will fee the truth, and the exad truth, 
refpeting it. The former article, to which he alfo alludes 
treated of a work which could not excite the fame more! feel 
ings, and, where no duty interferes, lenity is furely not ob- 
joi ynable. 

Aawdux, who is inclined to perpetuate the allegations urged 
againit a certain put blic company, feems to forget “that, if they 
had been guilty of the conduct attributed to them, the Journey 
which gave rife to our obfervations, and to his, could ha idly 
have taken places Nor do we know that the delay of twenty. 
three years in the publication, 1s, in any degree, to be alcribed 
to that body. The volume is not now before us, but. we do 
not recollect that it contained any fuch intination. 








LITER: ARY |] INTELLIGENCE. 


An o&avo edition of Hatted’s Hiftory of Kent, is in a ftate 
of preparation 3 1¢ is to be in eight volumes. 

A fet of Serm: ms, by the late Rev. William W oolcombe, 

will foon be publifhed by fubfcription, for the benefit of his 
acahiy: 

Four views in the Weft- [ndies, during the laft campaign, 

will foon appear. The defigns were made by the Rev, Coo- 
per W illy yams. 

A volume of Leures on the Saints Days, by the Rev. Dr. 
Glaile, is in the prefs, and will appear early in the winter. 


diy ERRATA. 


An accidental circumftance occafioned the fol lowing 1 important cor 
rections in our firlt article to be omitted. 





_ A ee ee Reg case ean es 


p. of, l. 17, for even of, read even on, 
QQ, =—=10, «=  seftias, —- nuperas. 

oxen — 16, — Barnes, — Dawes. 
— —15, — Keinoclus, — Keinoelus, 
_— — I, — arca, — cura, 
Snail — 35, — pra cipiz, — pracipud, 
100, — 8, — adverfatus — averfatus, 
—-note,— 11, — . facerem, —  jacerem. 
103, note,l22, — Hotties — Hotkis. 
BO4, — 1, a Ce rDpits, — Cecropil. 
—_ — 2, — Oreftes, — Hercules furents 
— — 21, after videat, put a full flop. 
— —3%, for to, read for, 
106, noteA— 2, ut pote, join as one word, 
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